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THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
Complacent Horsepower 


ROBERT L. DOTHARD 


Scene: Every day that goes by finds each one of us wondering what attitude to take 
in the face of what is happening in the world. We in America, as a whole people, are only 
beginning to admit that strong outside threats are relentlessly forcing their influence upon us. 
We want no outside influence — and, until recently, we bolstered that attitude by ignoring 
its possibility. Now, however, we are in the grim process of realizing that we must not only 
face a challenge of survival . . . but retaliate in some effective way . . . realistically, aggres- 
sively, immediately. Above all else we must be strong, in every part of our national life — 
stronger, indeed, than the completely thorough, disciplined strength of the Nazi threat. The 
threat is not merely that of invasion or military conflict — it is much more a threat to our 
being able to maintain the democratic form of living for ourselves and for civilization. 

Defense armaments, yes! . . . as directly, quickly, freely as humanly possible. Aid for 
Britain, yes! . . . as quickly as we can realize that we, not Britain, hold the responsibility, 
through prestige, resources and capacities, for world leadership. Unity of purpose and co- 
ordinated effort of all elements, yes! . . . as soon as each industry, each representative group, 
examines and redirects itself. Participation by each one of us, yes! . . . as soon as we can 
realize that true national strength can come only from individual sacrifice and action. An 
agreed purpose, aggressiveness, defense protection, and strength of parts — these are our 
primary needs. They must have our primary attention. 

And that’s not just editorial exhortation. The time has passed for hoping, warning, beseech- 
ing, debate. The time has come for planning, for revision, for action. It is time (or well past 
it) for the American people to turn their eyes from Washington and Europe to their own busi- 
nesses, professions and personal lives — and see what small but important wheel-pushing they 
can contribute to demonstrate the superiority of democracy. 


Setup - It is high time for the graphic arts industries and activities to look at 
themselves in such terms. They have needed to look at themselves (as almost 
every other industry has) long before this: for the improvement of methods, 
materials, standards, etc., that can come only through cooperative adjustment 
and development. But now there is a completely imperative need, a legitimate 
reason, if you wish, for both individual and cooperative improvement. It is our 
duty to be strong — as a functioning part of America’s industrial and professional 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS— 


life, as an essential service to all national activity, as the only sanctuary in the 
world for the technical and artistic growth of the graphic arts. 

The graphic arts carry a tremendous responsibility — they are the principal 
means we have for communicating ideas. A democracy functions according to 
the acceptance or rejection of ideas proposed for the common good — ideas that 
are put forth, studied, discussed, altered and adopted. In a changing world it is 
desperately important that these ideas be spread more widely, more rapidly, 
more understandably and with more efficient cost. Furthermore, all material 
other than this direct support of the democratic processes needs to be, not re- 
duced or restricted, but produced more effectively — so as to release as much 
time and thought and energy as can be spared to our great, new problem. 

The graphic arts must, from this moment on, be consciously aware that they 
play a réle of major importance. Combined as one means — they are great in 
size, all-pervasive in influence, heavy with potentialities. They can be adequate 
only if they become more effective. 

BUT... the “graphic arts” are, unfortunately, a loose, practically unassociated 
combination of all the activities concerned with the reproduction of ideas by 
visual means. Although controlled by the same basic principles, the same proc- 
esses, the same techniques, the same materials, the same channels of expression, 
they have never, to any appreciable extent, cooperated in the solution of com- 
mon problems or in the exploration of possibilities that would benefit themselves 
and society. Directly related parts have worked together to some extent, but the 
large sections have each protested and defended their separateness. 

Look briefly at the scope of the activities concerned with the graphic arts: 


PRINTING INDUSTRY PUBLISHING COLLECTING 
Letterpress. Lithography. Books. Pamphlets. ppnyCcATION 
Gravure. Duplicating. Newspapers. Periodi- ite Bealindatecal 
Typesetting. Binding. cals. Cultural, ; 


Finishing. ALLIED FIELDS: ADVERTISING 
Equipment. Ink. Paper- 


making. Intaglio engrav- Space. Direct. Display. 





Plus dependent activities: 
ing. Photo-engraving. |,J],USTRATION as libraries; stores and out- 
Electrotyping. Type- lets for newspapers, mag- 
founding. INDUSTRIAL Agencies. Suppliers. azines, books, prints, sta- 
PRINTING: Packaging. tionery and greeting cards; 
Textiles. Specialties. PRINTMAKING clubs and societies, etc. 


Artists. Photographers. 


All these separate phases of the Graphic Arts body add up to a combined activity 
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COMPLACENT HORSEPOWER 


that ranks among the five largest fields in the country, valued in the billions. 
These parts are little recognized as belonging to one great interdependent activ- 
ity — each considers itself an independent entity, subject to its own problems 
and development. And tougher still, each part is largely made up of individual 
firms or groups that are notoriously “self sufficient.” 


Solution: Therefore if we, as loose associates, are to do our part to make 
this nation strong against external force or internal disruption, we must, unfor- 
tunately, begin to do it not through a single “industry” channel but by each 
separate activity putting its own house in fighting order. And when you have 
reduced the problem to sections, you have reduced it to individual businesses or 
pursuits. And when you have done that you have reduced it, inescapably in a 
democracy, to the individual person. (Under National Socialism they avoid all 
this “pampering” rigmarole by commanding that efficiency and coordination be 
achieved — by whatever means, within a specified time. ) The time has come for 
planning, for revision, for action. And that, my dear fellow, means J¢7~ you! 


WHO...MEP 


Yes, it particularly means You, because you happen to be concerned with the 
graphic arts — which are made up of individual actors. It concerns what you 
will, or will not, do to make the graphic arts more effective, for it is always from 
an individual that imagination and initiative derive. It is from many individuals 
that will derive the ideas and initial efforts that can lead to any worthwhile 
strengthening of the parts and the whole. 

If this responsibility be granted, it then becomes very important that initial 
efforts get encouragement and development. The usual series of committee 
meetings, conferences, mass meetings, conventions, etc., is a terribly discourag- 
ing prospect to those who have, in the past, tried to “do something about the 
graphic arts.” But they usually are discouraging because people come to them 
without their problems being posed sufficiently honestly, pertinently and clearly, 
and because there is seldom any great impulse of urgency among those involved 
that would overcome complacency and inconvenience and expense. 

Isn’t it possible to think of accomplishing as much in our own field as is now 
being extraordinarily demanded of the steelmakers, the toolmakers, the plane- 
makers? You can be sure that within the next few months every citizen will have 
to begin to sacrifice hours, money, convenience. Is it too much to contribute, 
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COMPLACENT HORSEPOWER 





from now on, at least the equivalent of half a day per week of your time to 


strengthening the parts and the whole of the graphic arts? 


The problems and possibilities that need attention are best posed by those 
within each field — particularly as to which subjects are the most important or 
most possible. This is a task for many minds to outline and plan for. As an indi- 


cation, here are a few (there are many others) desirable solutions or improve- 


ments which, if worked on cooperatively, would increase considerably the ef- 


fectiveness of the graphic arts. 


SIZE STANDARDIZATION. 


Reconciliation of printing 
sizes, through mutual adjust- 
ment by papermakers, press 
manufacturers, binding ma- 
chine manufacturers and print- 
ers. (The public be damned, 
in this case — or penalized 
adequately for odd sizes. ) 


CONVEYING IDEAS. 


Studies in the effect of type — 
in terms of readability (eye 
physiology and psychology) 
and expression (cf. varying 
accent of human voice). 

Studies in the effect of pic- 
tures — in terms of communi- 
cating ideas, rather than solely 
as supplementary illustrations 
of written ideas. 


PAPER. _ Size standardization 


of sheets, and of envelopes. 


Less straddling, and false 
claiming, with a 
papers. Develop and classify 
papers in terms of specific 
suitability to specific processes 
— letterpress, offset, gravure 
— and their subdivisions. 


Print-test (on printing press) 
samples from each making. 


TYPE. Extensive, basic study 
of the human eye in terms of 
text reading. 

Design of specific faces for 
coated paper. 

Survey of all who will use 
a face, before cutting it — to 
determine (1) that it is want- 
ed, and (2) that it is wanted 
before another need. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. Halt 


rising costs or lose out to 
other, and even completely 
new, processes. 


Educate buyers in terms of 
cost, time. Demonstrate qual- 
ity (good vs. bad) and possi- 
bilities — in reference form. 


INK. Reclassify inks in terms 


of use. Conform all ink colors 
to a standard system, to be 
generally accepted. 

Research, with papermak- 
ers, on the nature of printing 
impressions. 


ELECTROTYPING. Devel- 


oP easier method of securing 
plates — possibility of taking 
impressions in customer’s plant. 

Explore possibilities for wide 
use of stereotypes, as in Eur- 
ope. Possibilities of steel-fac- 
ing stereos, 


PRINTING INDUSTRY. 


Set up universally recognized 
standards. What is good. . . 
average . . . bad? What is 
strong... weak? Slow... fast? 
Authoritative and available 
center for technical and sta- 
tistical knowledge, and for re- 
search: information, demon- 
stration, comparison, explora- 
tion (cf. England’s PATRA). 
Printers — become business 
men and, through cooperative 
firmness, oppose strangling 
dictation of “buyers’ market.” 
(Warning: an exclusively “sell- 
ers’ market” is equally evil.) 
Costs — rising materials, 
labor, taxes. Answers lie in 
more efficient methods, sound- 
er personnel training and im- 
proved equipment. (Reminder: 
% to % of production prepara- 
tion is spent on adjusting vari- 
ations [errors] in materials, 
equipment and methods. ) 
Quit knocking merit of var- 





ious processes and systems — 
public, customer doesn’t care! 
Rather: cooperative compet- 
ing outwardly, as a MEDIUM, 
with other demands for time 
and attention of people (radio, 
drama, sports, etc. ). 
Recognition — a simple, 
persistent, national campaign 
to earn the proper interest, 
evaluation and consideration 
on the part of the public, cus- 
tomers, legislative Vodies, etc. 


DESIGN. Complete career 


education, rather than isolated 
courses and training. Specific 
school — fundamentals; ex- 
periment; working experience 
in all methods, processes, 
techniques. 


Establishment of a design 
step in every graphic arts pro- 
duction activity. 


EDUCATION. Efforts to fill 


this basic, vital need are bog- 
ged down under indecision, 
inertia, unwieldiness. Trade, 
professional, executive, cul- 
tural. Consider: model school, 
small but representative — to 
demonstrate methods, stand- 
ards, results. 


PUBLISHING. Book. Stand- 


ardization of production pro- 
cedures, techniques, processes 
— (1) to save preparation time, 
production cost, (2) to con- 
form to printer’s requirements. 


NEwspPAPER. More wide- 
spread adoption of trend to 
larger, more readable text 
type, and clearer heads. Much 
greater consideration of possi- 
bilities of graphic techniques 
— pictures, drawings, dia- 
grams, symbols, layout. . . 
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WHY NOT GOOD-LOOKING Checks? 
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Checks a Year... 5 . ie) e Colas But Not the Eye 


PAUL A. BENNETT 


UST why specially-designed bank checks are not more in evidence through- 
J out American commerce is one of the minor mysteries of our business life. 
Their absence cannot be attributed wholly to the cost of designing and pro- 
ducing them — an almost negligible factor. Business men already use printing 
effectively for promotion, prestige and consumer development. In an age when 
design for industry is increasingly apparent, when package design and devel- 
opment reach new highs annually, when it is decidedly the rule for progressive 
businessmen to use stationery of integrated typography and design — the 
single exception of commonplace bank checks must be accounted for by this 
one major reason: there hasn’t been much thought about it. 

Why not? Or, why a special bank or dividend check, anyway? It’s a fair 
question, and the answer has already been hinted. Why, for that matter, special 
and related business cards for salesmen? Why the typographic-and-design 
unity in letterheads, noteheads, billheads, statements, package labels? It can’t 
be that businessmen believe that only minor clerks and accounting people see 
the checks they issue, for that can easily be disproved. 

Perhaps the prevalence of ordinary-looking bank checks may more accu- 
rately be accounted for by the fact that businessmen accept them without 
scrutiny and evaluation. Banks do supply them free, and imprinted — it is 
more or less the custom — and not too many executives think on through from 
that point. But some do . . . and more will, I believe. 

Much of the mediocrity of our checks, one authority believes, is due to the 
fact that the firms who specialize in their production do not know, and cannot 
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SPECIALLY-DESIGNED CHECKS 


recognize, decent printing design. He terms it “mass production of form-print- 
ing with space left for imprint. Not much better, and no worse, than produc- 
tion-printing in other fields, which, essentially, means printing without much 
contemporary style.” In short, the very source is hardly a method by which an 
attractive, competently-designed check may be secured. 


EARLY AND PRESENT SOURCES 


The bank check has an interesting history. An equivalent instrument was used 
for commerce by the Greeks and Romans years before Christ, we are informed 
in a pamphlet, The Protection of Checks, published by George La Monte & 
Son in New York, 1919. However, during the Middle Ages much of the mech- 
anism of early finance became obsolete, and it was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the use of checks became a general business practice. 

The direct forerunner of our modern check seems to have been the “transfer 
order’ issued by the Goldsmiths of London, which permitted the withdrawal 
of funds entrusted to their safekeeping. Yet it was not until 1833, when joint- 
stock banks (without the power of issuing notes ) were authorized in and about 
London, that the use of checks really became popular. It was these joint-stock 
banks, notably the Cheque Bank, an institution avowedly to evade a law which 
restricted the issuance of bank notes, that gave impetus to the use of checks. 
In these days, of course, the general business currency of the United States is 
in the form of bank checks and drafts, and not Federal reserve or National 
Bank notes, or coinage. 


THE APPEARANCE OF EARLY CHECKS 


Early American checks have considerable typographic charm and flavor when 
contrasted with the average contemporary product. To some they may seem to 
be antiquarian period pieces, yet their typography is simple, and the occasional 
use of sound type ornament is quite pleasant. Not a great many eighteenth- 
century examples have survived, unfortunately, excepting those preserved for 
the historical or association value in their signatures. 

In early nineteenth-century checks jobbing types are introduced for display 
lines, often in rather incongruous fashion. Even these, however, have a less 
cluttered appearance than the later lithographed variety, which give evidence 
of the “improved” styling of the bank note engraver. 





SPECIALLY-DESIGNED CHECKS 


One such, of The Tribune Association, made payable to Horace Greeley, has 
the flavor of the printing office about it — as developed by the lithographic 
designer. Note the scene at the handpress with the bewhiskered gentleman, 
who might be Mister Gutenberg returned to approve the press sheet, as well as 
the vignette of the newspaper cylinder press. Another, ostensibly for a marine 
company, carries a sailing-boat scene at a wharf. 

Nor was more direct publicity overlooked in 1881, for that matter. Witness 
the Long Branch Banking Company check with a real estate blurb extolling 
the virtues of Asbury Park — which development, it points out, was but a 
wilderness and barren sand waste assessed at $15,000 in 1869, while eleven 
years later the considerable improvement brought an assessed valuation of 


nearly one million dollars. And why not an advertising message on checks, 
when the product, service or item to be sold has a mass interest? Hardly, 
however, with such compelling typography as in this particular New Jersey 
specimen. 





CONTEMPORARY SPECIAL DESIGNS 


A number of farsighted and distinguished printers have planned and produced 
good-looking checks for themselves. Some have enjoyed as a pleasurable and 
direct result, commissions to produce equally attractive checks for customers — 


which is sampling with a string to it! 
Of the several which have come to hand, some indication of the organiza- 
tions, as well as the individual checks, may be of interest: 
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SPECIALLY-DESIGNED CHECKS 





LS The Bradford Press, in Portland, Maine, is a small printing office doing general commer- 
ic cial work of a personally-designed nature by Mr. Bradford. The Press check is set in 
: Original Old Style Italic, employs a typographic ornament border as well as an interesting 
; woodcut “amount box” with dollar sign, and is printed in black on a buff laid writing. 
AS 
| The Harbor Press check, designed by John S. Fass, stresses the Press name, is set in 
ie | Lutetia, carries the device of the Press within a grouping of type ornaments, and was 
printed in green and black on Strathmore Wayside Text, buff. 
8S | Edmund B. Thompson, whose Hawthorn House imprint is deservedly known wherever 
ig | good printing is prized, has done his check in green and black on white bond paper, setting 
a the text in Caslon, stressing the bank name, and enclosing the whole within an interesting 
| two-color typographic border. 
n 
of The Marchbanks Press of New York has done a variety of Press checks, most of them 
printed on Japanese Vellum in two colors. In one it employed Cochin and a fine calli- 
> graphic ornament in blue; another was set in Bernhard Cursive and Garamond, with a type 
v, ornament border in red; still another was in black and green, set in Goudy Open and 
Vy Caslon. 
Elmer Adler, of Pynson Printer fame, has designed a number of attractive checks for his 
Press, for The Colophon and for clients. His personal check, printed on Japanese Vellum, 
carries the bookplate design made for him by Rockwell Kent in a green-grey tint, and is 
set in Bauer Bodoni, with an interesting border of grouped type stars. 
d | The Limited Editions Club has for a decade been a patron of distinguished design and 
d 


printing. To design its check the Club commissioned W. A. Dwiggins, who turned out a 
Pa | masterpiece of lettering, typical Dwiggins script and an exceedingly clever bar of ornament, 
including the Club monogram at the left edge. Interestingly enough, Mr. Dwiggins also 
arranged the practically identical text on both check and stub for the Club’s affiliated 
publishing organization, The Heritage Press. This was set in Caslon, had the Heritage 
device in green, and was printed on a white bond paper. 
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SPECIALLY-DESIGNED CHECKS 


Mr. Dwiggins has also lettered two checks for himself, and their side-by-side comparison 
is interesting for the subtle distinction of the lettering stressing the bank, and the more 
decorative treatment of the personal name and address on the presently-used version. This 
latter was printed in a deep terra cotta ink on buff safety paper, and is reproduced on page 5. 

And at least one bank, believe it or not, has strayed from the path of the stodgy. In the 
dividend check for the Bank of Millbrook, New York, the printer used Eve and its italic and 
Le Mercure, printed in black on white bond, with effective results. 


FACTORS IN PLANNING DESIGNED CHECKS 


To those interested in the possibilities of check design and typography a few 
notes should be added: 

Safety paper, for its protective features, is almost essential for sizable 
business practice. 

Check sizes vary — mostly falling within two groups: the smaller, for per- 
sonal checks, is 6% x 2% inches; the larger, business size seldom exceeds 9 x 3% 
inches and more frequently runs 8% x 3% inches. 

Machine check-writing, in which many details and carbons are handled at 
one typing, imposes certain limitations on space-occupation for items and on 
freedom of type positioning. A good designer, however, can get almost any 
desired effect within these necessary and essential restrictions. 

Checks which are written by typewriter necessarily involve the spacing of 
lines to typewriter limitations — for elite machines in multiples of ten points, 
with pica-type machines in multiples of one pica. Again this simple necessity 
presents no problem to the competent designer, and the added efficiency in 
handling by the typist far outweighs the needed moving of several leads in one 
direction or another. 
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The Personal Press 


ITS CARE AND PREVENTION 


BY EDMUND THOMPSON 


WITH DECORATIONS BY R. J. HOLDEN 








‘ee is a group of small 
printing-offices, not very 
numerous, that differs in 
an important respect from 
the rank and file of small 
job shops: the distinguish- 
ing mark that sets them 
apart from their more nu- 
merous fellows 1s that their 
equipment, in spite of its 
smallness, is planned pri- 
marily for book printing— 


ona ‘indie that one man can una intimately. They are, there- 


fore, an anachronism in this age that prints most of its books by 
the tens of thousands on machines that have made the operations 
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automatic. And perhaps therefore, they are most often the private 
venture of an amateur, existing as a hobby for his pleasure, and 
only occasionally do they exist as a venture that may be made 
to support the printer. 

It follows that the occasional small office that attempts to 
be self-supporting in the field of book-printing, must depend 
for its existence on the printer’s ability to attract a class of work 
that is not sharply competitive, and that is suited to his limited 
equipment. Its nature and present-day limitations is the subject 
of this paper. 

We need first to jot down only a few notes on private presses 
of the past and their influence on our conception of such an equip- 
ment. Horace Walpole’s printing-office at Strawberry Hill was a 
private press in the purest sense, printing only such books as 
pleased its proprietor, with no necessity to make each undertak- 
ing pay its way. His was perhaps the first of the private presses, 
and there have been many since: as the Daniels Press, the Marion 
Press, the Parson Printer of Lustleigh, and a host of contempo- 
raries of which the most active that come to mind, operated on a 
scale that supports employees, are The Overbrook Press of Mr. 
Frank Altschul, and Mr. Melbert B. Cary’s Press of the Woolly 
Whale. 

The Kelmscott, Vale and Doves, were private presses operated 
by men who injected a protest into their work : this was directed 
against the mixtures of unrelated types and decoration that their 
contemporaries were bringing together between the covers of 
single books; to remind them that there were aesthetic qualities 
and technical excellences in the making of a good book that must 
not be slurred over and forgotten in the haste to make books 
cheaply. They demonstrated their ideas so effectively, and en- 
listed the efforts of such an influential group of successors, that 
today the best of our publishers and large book-printers have a 
lively consciousness of their responsibility to use machine tech- 
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niques thoughtfully and effectively. Even our twenty-five-cent 
paper-bound book is now an article that is coherently designed. 

A strong emphasis was placed on handwork—type set by 
hand, printed on a hand press on handmade paper—in this move- 
ment of a half-century ago that has been called the ‘revival’. One 
of the virtues of handwork, it seems to me, results from the pace 
at which the printer must travel: he cannot help but work at a 
slow pace, and that leads a good workman into habits of taking 
pains. A hazard of machine work results from this same factor 
of pace: there is the danger always present that the operator be- 
comes bemused by the speed of his machine; that he tries wheth- 
er in the next hour he can set a few more ems, or print a quire 
more of sheets than were printed in the last; that he studies the 
clock instead of the product. The books that were printed by 
William Morris and Emery Walker and their disciples on a hand 
press set an example before the men who directed the work of 
machines that inspired them to demand a higher level of excel- 
lence. So the purposes of these men of the private presses had an 
urgency forty years ago that is not now so strong. Today our most 
vital work looks toward effective control of machine techniques. 

Though the idea of hand craftsmanship has been thus associ- 
ated with the small presses, it is not an essential characteristic 
of their work. In fact, it would be an extraordinary printer who 
could today print books on a hand press, and impart such an 
excellence to his work that it could command a price to repay 
him for his hours of effort.* It is frequent practice in any small 


* Mr. St. John Hornby wrote, in A Descriptive Bibliography of the Books 
printed at the Ashendene Press, 1895-1935 :‘The expenses of the Press also 
were growing with its more ambitious programme and it was necessary to 
think of recovering at least some of them. To the curious in such matters it 
may be of interest to know that over a period of years the Press has about 
paid its way without gain or loss. If the interest which it has added to life 
be put upon the credit side, it has brought a more than rich return.’ 
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press today that attempts to be self-supporting to set much of the 
type by hand, but beyond that point a machine comes into play, 
a motor-driven press. 

In the face of changing techniques, the small printing-office 
will maintain a humble place in the field of book printing only 
if the printer examines his capacities very carefully ; and only if 
he adds to his physical equipment a capacity as designer that re- 
moves him from the strictest dollars-and-cents competition. 

His competitors, the presses of large size and high speed, 
obviously will monopolize all large edition work, and to an ever 
increasing degree they seem to be accomplishing that work with 
high technical and artistic standards. But in their size, and con- 
sequent high cost per hour of operation, is found the chink in 
their armor that allows the small press to survive. 

Occasionally, there are books to be produced in very small 
editions, a few score or a few hundred, as in the printing of the 
proceedings of a society for its members, or the reprinting of 
some historical tract that will have but a limited audience, or the 
printing of a bibliography or other reference work—these are 
often books that could not command a large sale under any pub- 
lishing plan. Given the desire on the part of the customer to have 
such a book well made, its production, even with a small equip- 
ment, can be made economical. (The converse of a very small 
book in a large edition may also be handled economically, but 
this is not an article in frequent demand). 

To illustrate this opportunity that a small press has for com- 
petition against the large machine, consider an octavo of 64 pages, 
of which only a hundred or so copies are wanted. On a large ma- 
chine, this could be handled in two forms of 32 pages each, with 
an hourly cost of operating such a press that may run as high as 
$20. If the book is to be cheaply printed, without any special 
effort for careful make-ready and inking, the large press still has 
an advantage. But as soon as the large machine is held up for 
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a period spent in perfecting the printing of a form,—that is to 
arrive at exact imposition of each page, and an exact building up 


with tissues (make-ready), and to secure careful adjustments of The 


the ink fountain—then the cost of a short run is quickly doubled 
or trebled. Many printers who operate a 38 x 50 press would not 
use it on such a job, but would break the forms for a smaller 
press. The same book, divided into forms of 4 pages each and 
printed on a press whose hourly rate may be as low as $2. to $3. 
an hour, a press on which the costs run up more slowly during 
that period of perfecting a form, will cost no more and may cost 
less to print. This influence that the quantity of an edition may 
have on the size of forms that proves economical may be carried 
a step further: on my small press, a 14 x 22, I find it economical 
to subdivide the forms into pairs of pages in the occasional in- 
stance when only fifty or so copies of a book are wanted. There 
are more forms to run, but the time of preparation is greatly re- 
duced. 

It follows from this analysis that the work attracted to a small 
press must not only be work produced in small editions, but also 
it must be of the sort for which the customer is willing to pay 
some premium for high qualities of design and workmanship—a 
designer’s fee added above the usual printing costs. Thus a repu- 
tation for exceedingly high standards becomes essential to a small 
book printing-office for its survival. Since the small shop produces 
its work under conditions in which the printer is in intimate touch 
with each stage of the production, he has an advantage not en- 
joyed by the proprietor of a larger office. 

Because a venture such as this can be set up with the invest- 
ment of only a few thousand dollars, and because it seems to 
mean to many people today a way of life that is singularly attrac- 
tive, it is necessary to emphasize the conclusion to be drawn from 
the preceding paragraphs. A return to a handicraft must include 
a return to the apprenticeship that accompanied that way of life: 
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such a venture is to be embarked upon for profit only by a person 
who has had a considerable degree of experience in the craft; 
or who has an unusual degree of originality and creative ability ; 
or who has a rich blending of the two. And furthermore it must 
include a simple home economy : a craftsman must be content to 
earn a modest living! 

So far I have spoken only of the printing of books in small 
editions, done as commissions for customers of the press. There 
are other sorts of printing that can be undertaken profitably. One 
is just plain run-of-the-mill job printing. I don’t think the pro- 
prietor of such a press would find it profitable to go out to seek 
this work in direct price competition with the local job printer 
who is organized with that solely in view. But some opportunities 
come in unsolicited, and I have found it worth my while at Haw- 
thorn House to print such orders for stationery, billheads, menus, 
tickets, and the like as come our way. The occasional job that 
proves troublesome and unprofitable is more than offset by a few 
accounts that are developed to bring in a steady flow of repeat 
business—reprints that can be worked off in the last hour or two 
of a day without much supervision. This work must be handled, 
of course, at prevailing job prices. 

I mentioned above the sort of book work on which a premium 
may be charged—a fee for design added to the basic printing 
costs. There is also an occasional instance when small work may 
be handled on such a basis—the designing of a bookplate, a let- 
terhead, diploma, testimonial or the like, for which the customer 
expects to pay an added charge for the printer’s skill as a designer. 
But the volume of such work cannot bulk very large. 

It seems best to leave out of this article any discussion of the 
possibilities for such a press in the field of publishing. For that 
becomes a business within a business, requiring a considerable 
capital outlay, and success as a publisher depends upon other 
factors of business acumen, and of skill and taste in selecting the 
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material that shall be published. Some small presses have found 
profit in their publishing programs, as witness the series of Cal- 
ifornia historical items issued from the Grabhorn Press, or the 
lively series of two-dollar reprints that the Peter Pauper Press 
has issued. We have found profit in most of the books that have 
been published at Hawthorn House (and they have been an aid 
in keeping the press fairly uniformly busy). But it is my impres- 
sion that the ventures of printers into publishing have been, more 
often than not, unprofitable. 

Between the private press and the small commercial venture 
there is another sort of small printing-office with very similar 
problems: the sort which serves as an adjunct to a school, mu- 
seum, or library. Mr. Henry H. Taylor discussed quite thoroughly 
the problems of the first of these in A Plan of Printing Instruction 
for Public Schools, (New York, The John Day Company, 1927.) 
and includes a discussion of choice of equipment that should in- 
terest anyone who is setting up a small office. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has operated a small printing equipment, chiefly 
for the printing of labels, posters, and announcements of various 
activities. Under the guidance of Mr. Henry W. Kent, whose in- 
terest in such matters is keen and cultivated, the work of this press 
has been distinguished. Another comparable venture has been 
started recently at Harvard under the direction of Mr. Philip 
Hofer. His Department of Printing and Graphic Arts will operate 
a small printing-office, with the rich stores of the Harvard College 
Library to draw on for study and example. A similar press has 
been operated in the Yale University Library by Mr. Carl Puring- 
ton Rollins. Bringing the printer and the scholar together within 
the portals of a great library, as these ventures do, seems (perhaps 
sentimentally) so right that one would like to see presses func- 
tioning within some of our other great libraries. A small press 
equipment might operate to great advantage in coordination with 
an extended bibliographical study. 
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for a small printing-office 
can be discussed only in 
general terms, and no at- 
tempt will be made to list 
all likely needs. The pur- 
poses the printer has in 
mind; the amount of in- 
vestment he can afford to 
undertake; and opportu- 
nities of buying to advan- 
, tage—all may have some 

fae \ SS influence on the selection. 
The first consideration is the press. It is the determining fac- 
tor in size and quantity of product that a shop can turn out—the 
bottleneck, to use a term in current favor. 

A hand press, for other than proofing purposes, is not to be 
considered in a shop that needs to be self-supporting. However, 
in the private press established as a hobby, or for instruction, 
one may find the hand press a satisfying tool with which to do 
his work. An excellent one is currently made in England (or was 
at last accounts): the Albion. It has the virtue, rarely found in an 
American-made hand press, of being completely fitted out with 
the frisket that should be hinged on the upper edge of the tym- 
pan, and with the arrangement of pins that serves for a guide in 
feeding sheets into the press. However, there are American-made 
presses, very similar in design, on which any such missing part 
could be improvised. They are usually referred to as ‘Washington’ 
hand presses, were made by various manufacturers, and are to be 
found today in the second-hand equipment market. 

As recently as 1890, the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Com- 
pany listed in their catalogue a complete equipment suitable for 
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a weekly newspaper—an assortment that included a Washington 
press !* Whether many such sets of equipment were sold at so 
late a date I do not know. But that kind of press was of a cum- 
bersome size, ranging from 24 x 36 inches up to 28 x 44. These 
undesirable monsters are more often found in the lofts of second- 
hand dealers than are the sort a printer would want for book 
work, for which 14 x 18 inches, or something near these dimen- 
sions, would be more useful. 

But if a printer is establishing a press only as a hobby, I have 
sometimes wondered why he might not go a step further and 
build his own hand press in the ancient manner, from heavy 
timbers and hard woods, for which he will find adequate instruc- 
tions in Hansard, Stower, or some of the other early printing 
grammars. I know of no one who has done it. 

A foot-treadle press, of the Golding or Gordon type, with an 
inside dimension in the chase of about 8 x 12 inches, could be 
made to produce small books in a very limited quantity (not to 
exceed about 52 x 7'2 inches in page size, printing two pages at 
a time). It is hardly beyond the hobby class, when put to such a 
purpose, yet I know of at least one book that appeared in the 
ranks of the Fifty Books of the Year that was produced (by Peter 
Beilenson) on just such a press. 

For the printing-office that expects to launch any serious pro- 
gram of book production, I think the minimum equipment should 
* The complete equipment for a 7-column newspaper cost $878.30 and 
included 300 lbs. of Long Primer (10 point) type, 250 lbs. of Brevier (8 
point), $50 worth of display types, 50 lbs. of leads and slugs; cases and 
case rack, galleys and galley rack; an assortment of rules and cuts, various 
small tools, the kettle and composition for casting your own rollers, an 


imposing stone, 20 lbs. of ink, and the Washington press. Larger equip- 
ments were also listed, and the printer was advised to add 50% in type if 


the newspaper was to be a daily, and $500 in display types if a job depart- 
ment was to be run. Such an equipment does not differ essentially from 


that ordered by Benjamin Franklin from the Caslon foundry in 1753. 
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be a Colt’s Armory Press, which is to be had in 10 x 15, 13 x 19, 
and 14 x 22 sizes,—the latter, of course, being the most desirable. 
Because of its excellent control of ink distribution, and the action 
of the platen which moves forward on a horizontal plane to arrive 
at the point of impression, this has been the press most in favor 
among printers in this field. (It does not enjoy the same favor among 
job printers because its action is a bit slower than in the ‘clam- 
shell’ type of platen press, but as a tribute to the strength of im- 
pression that this press gives, the job printer often reserves it 
for such operations as die-cutting.) 

The manufacturers of the Colt’s Armory also make a similar 
press, with the same 14 x 22 size of chase, with the addition of 
an extra form roller and extra rollers for ink distribution. This 
press is known as the Laureate, a more expensive (and very 
fine) article. But unless the printer expects to undertake halftone 
and process color work on his press, I question whether he will 
feel the need of the added virtues which this press has. Another 
press of this general sort, the German-made Victoria, would be 
a poor selection at the present time because of the impossibility 
of securing replacement of parts ; it also has the awkward feature 
of an ink-plate at the lower stroke of the rollers—an aid in ink 
distribution, but a curse to the pressman when he must wash 
up the press at the end of the day. 

My present choice, subject to change without notice, of the 
ideal press equipment for the small book printer, on a scale that 
one man can control intimately, is a 14 x 22 Colt’s Armory for 
book work and much of the work that will come to him, and, as 
an auxiliary, a press of about the 8 x 12 size, on which stationery, 
tickets, and other small job work can be handled more efficiently 
than on the larger press. 

If the selection of a press determines the quantity that a shop 
may turn out, and to some extent the quality of the product, to a 
much greater extent the selection of type will determine the ap- 
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pearance and style of work that a printer can produce. Good taste 
in the selection of materials is the genesis of good design. Mr. 
Daniel Berkeley Updike gives an excellent discussion of type 
faces, from the point of view of selection for modern shop equip- 
ment, in chapter xx11 of his Printing Types. Thetr History, 
Forms, and Use. (Harvard University Press, 1937). It should be of 
great help to the printer who 1s bewildered by the number of types 
that are currently available. 

Advertising typographers seem to think that variety is essen- 
tial to their work; the commercial job printer needs a considerable 
range of different type faces in small quantities of each ; but such 
variety does not seem to me essential to the book printer. A con- 
siderable quantity of type in at least one size suitable for text 
pages is so essential that I would advise the printer who is limited 
in his investment to start with a generous quantity of but one type, 
say a font of at least 80 pounds of a twelve-point, or eleven-point, 
type, with the companion italic and small capitals. The book 
printer also needs certain characters which are not currently fonted 
in ordinary job fonts, such as reference marks, accented letters, 
parentheses, brackets, em-dashes, fractions—perhaps also such 
characters as astronomical and arithmetical signs. 

The Doves Press accomplished all its work in only one size 
of type; many of the great printers of the past had several sizes 
of only one, or of but very few, designs of letter. I think the first 
consideration of a small printing-office aiming at book work 
should be quantity and completeness in one design of type. I am 
tempted to go further and say that a printer is wisest to concen- 
trate his efforts in the development of a style of work based on 
one kind of type only, but that is a statement that might be warm- 
ly disputed by some designers. 

There is a possible solution of the problem of equipping a 
small shop with type that is, in a way, a short step towards com- 
promise with machine methods: it is to buy one matrix of each 
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character of a linotype face, and from these to have a supply of 
type cast on a Thompson typecaster (a method by which Bruce 
Rogers replaced certain characters that troubled him in a foundry 
type, some years ago, and then secured a supply of Greek type 
for use in the same book, Ancient Books and Modern Discoveries). 
It is unlikely that a printer would thus get as hard a metal in his 
type as is supplied by the regular foundries, but his original cost 
would be less and he could afford a more frequent replacement. 
The type in his cases would then be suited to use in combination 
with the machine composition that a small shop can buy from 
composition houses. The same remarks apply to type cast from 
monotype matrices. If your first choice for a type were Fairfield, 
Caledonia, Centaur or Fournier, then this method of casting from 
composing machine matrices would be the only way by which 
it could be secured. 

In any event, I suggest that a large quantity of one size be 
bought before considering other sizes, if the investment must be 
small; that in the next extension of the type equipment, a full 
range of all available sizes, at least up to the 36 point of roman, 
with the italic and small capitals, be acquired in that chosen face 
of type before the printer starts investing in other designs. A var- 
iant of this program might include in the first venture a few sizes 
of an open-face type, or of a black-letter, selected as a harmonious 
companion to the body type. 

The purchase of decorative material, flowered borders, rules, 
small pictorial devices, may be very tempting at the start. But 
beyond the very barest needs, much that is bought ‘just in case’ 
may lie unused for years. It is much the better plan to acquire 
this material for specific uses as the need arises. 

In the matter of lesser miscellaneous equipment of a shop, 
I would caution a beginner that if these items be acquired first 
as a minimum equipment (particularly I have in mind leads and 
slugs, spaces, reglets and furniture), then added to as needed, 
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such a slow and natural growth will result in a better-balanced 
equipment than is likely to be acquired in one grand burst of 
spending. 

On the smallest scale on which even a hobby press might be 
organized, the printer will want a type stand with cases, to pro- 
vide a working top, and storage space for his types. The City 
Case Stand, made of wood, is the most economical sort to be had 
and with a little ingenuity, various conveniences found on more 
modern cabinets may be improvised. If you elect to buy that 
stand, then you will need special cases for spaces and quads, and 
for leads and slugs; the more costly ‘cut-cost’ cabinets have this 
storage space built in. 

With a hand press, the form can be assembled on the bed of 
the press, so that a composing stone would not be immediately 
necessary. But with a platen press, the printer will need a steel- 
topped (or the older marble-topped) imposing table—still called 
a ‘stone’, whether of stone or of steel. The smallest of which I 
know measures 27 x 31 inches, and a more generally useful size 
would be the school stand, 31 x 39 inches, which is large enough 
to serve any press that has been mentioned here. (There should 
be room for two chases, plus comfortable space to spare.) Beneath 
such a table, there are to be had various combinations of storage 
for wood furniture, reglet, galleys (or letter-boards), chase rack, 
and so on. We have omitted listing such small items as a stick, 
pica rule, benzine can and brush, quoins, planer and mallet, 
slug cutter, mitering machine, and an assortment of thin spaces— 
but your equipment salesman will catch up my oversights! 

I think it best to buy all of this small equipment and supplies 
in minimum quantities, but go into the venture forewarned that 
you will have a rather large monthly bill at the typefounder’s for 
some time ahead, as you buy the missing items. Paper can be 
bought ready-cut at the start, but a printer will not go far before 
he feels the need of a paper cutter, in at least a 19-inch, and pref- 
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erably a 26-inch size. Shortly, also, he will want the convenience 
of a proof press. 

When I set up my first small equipment, the first three pieces 
were the press, the type stand (a City stand) and a table 3 x 10 feet 
that served many purposes: on it was fastened a steel plate to 
serve as a small imposing stone ; beneath it was a shelf (of open 
slats) to use as a drying rack ; at one corner was set in a sheet of 
plate glass with a light beneath it, for folding sheets of a book; it 
has since acquired other shelves and appurtenances and threatens 
to become as intricate as the inside of a battleship. Other parts of 
our equipment that have been built into place to fit the conditions 
of our shop are a chase rack, a roller rack, ink cabinet, a drying 
rack with its top planned as a make-ready table, a galley rack and 
a cabinet to contain quarter cases. (This omits mention of a pad- 
ding press, my pressman’s special pride, that we call ‘the silent 
automatic’). Generous flat-top working surfaces are a luxury, and 
we keep in the cellar a trestle table supported on horses, to be 
brought into the shop when unusually large quantities of paper 
are to be handled. These are all cited to suggest ways in which 
equipment may be improvised. 

A very important problem has not yet been mentioned: that 
of the space in which this equipment will be set up. Perhaps all 
that can be said is by way of cautioning against a few pitfalls. The 
foreman of the pressroom in the shop in which I served my ap- 
prenticeship told me, if ever I had a shop of my own, to avoid 
locations on the shore of mill pond, lake or ocean, no matter how 
picturesque such a spot might be. There may have been a bit of 
overstatement in this, nevertheless he was much aware of the 
difficulties that uneven humidity can cause in presswork and 
placed a strong emphasis on this factor. Changes in the moisture 
content of paper will cause more trouble in the large sizes handled 
on a cylinder than in the sizes handled on a platen press ; but in 
either case, extreme humidity will repel the flow of ink on com- 
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position rollers. The best shop, then, will be one in which hu- 
midity and temperature can be kept within moderate limits— 
ideally, within very narrow limits. 

As to the size of space: a hand press (or treadle press), one 
type stand and a table could be comfortably placed in a cellar or 
attic space of 9x 12 feet—or perhaps tightly fitted into 7x9 feet. 
As witness two private presses that operate today—one known as 
The Attic Press, the other as The Cellar Press. But these dimen- 
sions are hardly more than a bare minimum, and mind the need, 
in those locations, to look to your sheathing against cold, heat, 
and dampness! 

As an example of the uses of a larger space : my own printing- 
office is 15 x 26 feet in size, with an alcove 3 x 10 feet. It houses 
comfortably a Colt’s Armory press of the 14 x 22 size, an 8 x 12 
Golding, a hand press, three type stands, the imposing stone, 
paper cutter, a desk and file cabinet, and incidental drying racks, 
shelves, and work tops. It makes ample work space for three 
people, and even, at times, others who come in for special opera- 
tions such as folding or stitching. But it does not include suffi- 
cient space for storage of the stock, both of paper and of printed 
books, that we keep on hand. A loft above the shop, with about 
half as large a floor area, was planned for this purpose. This prob- 
lem of stock handling and stock storage might easily be over- 
looked in the planning of space. 

A dictionary, type specimen books, paper samples, and a few 
other reference books, are necessary to have in reach; and of 
course it improves a printer’s resources to expand this shelf or 
two of books into a printer’s library. An entrance that contains a 
display of work from the press, an office with a touch of luxury, 
these are attractive only when kept in scale with the rest of the 
plan. There is a possibility to guard against, that these trimmings 
encroach on space that should be given to production. An equip- 
ment such as I have described will make a self-supporting enter- 
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prise only for the printer who works in the shop—at the case, the 
stone and the press—and he is not going to spend many hours in 
an easy chair. A different scale of organization is needed to sup- 
port a director who works from a desk. 

Thus far I have spoken only of those problems for which I 
have found fairly satisfactory answers in my own shop. Beyond 
this there remain some knotty ones: what to charge for your work 
that will not cause some client to bite his tongue in astonishment, 
and another (most amiable!) to say ‘you should charge more 
for your work.’ I suppose many a doctor, lawyer and merchant 
has the counterpart of this one. And there remains the problem 
of finding time for correspondence, estimating and accounting 
in a work week that must already run to some forty or fifty hours 
for a man who earns his living at a craft. And there is the recently 
arrived problem of employing a journeyman under government 
regulations of hours that have grown from theories regarding 
large-scale machine production, and are unrelated to the experi- 
ence of the handicrafts; this last makes me question whether an 
employer-employee relationship can long survive in this sort of 
endeavor. The answer to that problem (if regulation were to be 
carried much further) might be found in a socialized, coopera- 
tive scheme of work, or in family group endeavor, which would 
give us the paradox of a shop in which mechanical methods 
lagged behind the times, yet in which were practiced social rela- 
tionships in the vanguard of modern industry. 
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THE GRIFFIN 


{NOTE ON A FABULOUS CREATURE’S RISE FROM 


A GUARDIAN OF GOLD TO A SYMBOL OF PRINTING 


The Gutenberg Year has come and gone. Every kind 


of tribute has been made to the master’s memory: 
but one curious alley of printing has been left un- 
explored—the role of the griffin as a printer's symbol. 
So the Bauer Type Foundry of New York looked into 
the subject and presented it, in the form of this 


brochure, to their friends as a Christmas greeting. 








OLD PERSIAN SEAL,ABOUT 3000 B.C. 


SEAL OF COUNT FREDERIC OF BRENE, 1208 A.D. 


ITALIAN MARK OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 
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RISING as a pure myth, the griffin or gryphon has had 
A a prosperous career. For apart from mythology this 
strange fusion of lion and eagle has managed to stay in the 
public imagination from prehistoric times down to our own 
more skeptical day. It got publicity, as we say, from the 
ancient story-tellers and scientists. 

Considering the quarrels often engendered by a given 
state of facts, it is interesting to note the curious lack of dis- 
agreement upon this mythical bird-beast. Allowing for minor 
variations of detail, all accounts agree that the griffin is a 
monster with the body of a lion and the head and wings of 
an eagle. Like birds, it builds its nest, and instead of an egg, 
it lays an agate. Strong wings carry it easily over high moun- 


tains and vast oceans. It has long, fierce claws, and talons of 


such size that they are made into drinking-cups by the people 


who inhabit its country. That country, by the way, is never 
clearly located, but has been successively claimed to be 
India, Scythia, Egypt, Greece and Siberia. One author has 
even declared that the griffins of Siberia lack the devilish 
elegance of those in Greece and Western Asia, where a Clark 
Gable species would seem to have existed of yore. Their in- 
terest to many layin their peculiar instinct which led them to 
find veins of gold in the mountains and build their nests of it. 
The belief that griffins flourished among the Arimaspians, 

a one-eyed people of Scythia, afforded Milton a simile in 
Book II of “Paradise Lost” — 

As when a Gryfon through the Wilderness 

With winged course ore Hill or moary Dale, 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 

Had from his wakeful custody purloined 


the guarded Gold.... 
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Yet Herodotus. (in Book III of his famous “History,” showed 


in his far earlier day a healthy skepticism that the one-eyed 


Arimaspi purloined gold from the griffins. 

The griffin had one trait which challenged the admiration 
of men. Having found a treasure, this beast instinctively 
guarded it with its very life; and in time, its preserving in- 
stinct wrought a symbol of special appeal to printers. These 
practitioners of the ‘art preservative’ came to see in the 
griffin a symbol of wisdom, as did also the learned world of 
scholars, geographers and theologians. 

This adoption of the griffin as an emblem of the printing 
craft came only gradually, with the usual number of vague 
and even false starts. Certain reference books still assert 
that in about 1470 Emperor Frederick III granted to the 
printers of his kingdom a coat of arms showing a double 
eagle with composing-stick and copy-holder in its claws, 
surmounted by a crown out of which rose a griffin grasping 
two ink-balls. Were this true, it would confer a flattering 
antiquity upon the griffin device. Unfortunately, no such 
grant can ever have been made, as no guild of printers then 
existed. A grant of arms was indeed given by the king — but 
this was to a single printer, the famous Jean Mentelin of 
Strasbourg, and it bore no image of eagle or griffin. Besides, 
both copy-holder and composing-stick were still unknown 
at the time. 

To the Gutenberg celebration of 1640 goes the credit 
for the first formal association of the griffin with the printer's 
art. In an ode by Martin Rinckart for the occasion the printer 
was apostrophized for his types, these being rated more 
precious than the griffin’s treasure of gold. At about the 


same time, the griffin blossomed forth in the officinae of 
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western Europe. In most cases the beast held in its claws 
the ink-balls and the composing-stick. 

Oddly enough, the honor of first using the griffin as a 
trade device actually belongs not to a printer, but to a name- 
less papermaker in Florence (illustration on title page) whose 
watermark shows a rampant griffin of spare and vigorous 
form. Thenceforward this brave device went its steady way 


until at last the printer’s griffin, using its powerful wings, 


crossed the wide Atlantic and became a familiar sight in the 


printed literature of every country in the New World. This 
fabulous beast is still a favorite with American printers. It 
has inspired many an American designer to efforts that re- 
vive not only the dawn of myth and story, but the dawn of 
printing as a craft. By means of paper, ink, base metal and 
humble but devoted labor, the printer can only aspire to 


equal the griffin’s fabled constancy and vigilance. 
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Starting Your Own Callier: 
tarting Your Own C ligt aphy 


First Steps in Writing for Work or Pleasure +: Arnold Bank 


ALLIGRAPHY is a really universal art — anyone can learn it and use it for 
work or for pleasure. As a working tool, it is an aid to the letterer, the 
layout man, the book designer and a host of other craftsmen, such as draughts- 
men, wood carvers, stone cutters, sign painters, etc. As a source of personal 
satisfaction — improving one’s handwriting, making books, calendars, greet- 
ing cards, charts, charters and maps, collecting writing pens, papers and 
specimens, using the letters of the alphabet with love and understanding — it 
can mean lots of pleasant and profitable hours for both young and old. These 
four pages offer you a first taste of calligraphy — only the beginning, but never- 
theless usable and enjoyable to everyone. 

When alphabet letters are written directly (slowly, as in formal work or 
quickly, as in handwriting) with no preliminary sketching, showing plainly 
the marks of the writing tool, we call the result calligraphy. When letters are 
planned or sketched first and then built up or filled in, the result is lettering. 

Calligraphy is nothing more than slow handwriting, using different kinds 
and sizes of pens. When you write with a pencil, you write quickly (neat or 
scribble according to temperament). With a fountain pen, the same thing 
happens because of the tiny ball the point slides on. But the flat pen and 
pointed pen offer more resistance to very fast writing because the sharp cor- 
ners or point catch in the paper on the upstroke. Therefore in calligraphy you 
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are forced to slow up enough to do three things: (1) to construct each letter, 
part by part, from left to right, mainly by downstrokes to avoid catching the 
pen; (2) to shape each letter as carefully, and clearly, as you can; (3) to syn- 
chronize 1 and 2 to your own speed, needs and taste. Doing these three things 
constitutes the operation of calligraphy. 

The professional knows that the basic TyPE faces came from basic PEN forms. 
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Us was [on my Fathers form 


Ona May day morning carly, 
Feeding of my father’s fowl 

Ona May day morning early, 
With a cluck cluck here da cluck, clack there 


Here a cluck, there a cluck here a pretty cluck 
Six prelty maids come and garg along ome 
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STARTING YOUR OWN CALLIGRAPHY 


Then there is no reason why we can't write the pen forms when we indicate 
type faces, ornament or lettering on a layout. The layout will be clearer and 
closer to the proof. It will tell the client, or editor, or “comp” more precisely 
what the finished printed piece will look like. The designer will have a surer 
way of judging and juggling his arrangements. Why not pick up a flat pen (or 
a chisel-edged pencil for very fast roughs ) and use it to lay out Oldstyle? or a 
pointed pen to indicate Modern Romans and Copperplate Scripts? or a ball- 
pointed pen to lay out the San Serifs and Square Serifs? And all this without 
any extra time spent on the layout. Why? Because we are writing the letters, 
not drawing them. It doesn’t matter whether it’s a layout for an ad or a title- 
page. The display matter down to 12 point can be pretty accurately sug- 
gested with the different kinds and sizes of pens available today. 
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For the rest of us, calligraphy can have the fascination and give the pleasure 
that any hobby offers. We can putter with our handwriting, trying different 
pens and papers and inks. Then, as we get more curious, we can learn different 
types of writing or “hands,” trying these out by actually making little books, 
greeting cards and calendars of our own. We can even decorate and illustrate 
our writing in ways that we please and express our own personalities. (Don’t 
Thurber and Bemelmans make you want to do it? ) 

Don't judge your work harshly because the letters aren't perfect in every 
detail. Rather look for “good color,” which means that the whole word and 
the whole line of words should appear as a grey band or pattern, composed 
of black marks rhythmically placed and evenly spaced on a white ground. 
A little sustained practice will encourage you. 
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You don’t have to be an artist. None of this “but I can’t even draw a straight 
line” stuff. You don’t have to draw, because actually you're only writing. 
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On the following three pages we introduce to you examples of the work of 
eighteen contemporary illustrators. They represent most of the fields of illustration 
— books, magazines, advertising, cartoons, decoration, prints. Some are well. 
known names — others are still to be. We intend this portfolio to demonstrate the 
infinite variety of conception and style, the effect of various techniques on accent, 
emotion and mood, and to acquaint you with artists that you might not otherwise 
know. If sufficient interest is expressed we shall continue the presentation, in each 


issue, of other examples. Such a series could become a valuable reference source. 
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John Taylor Arms... Phenomenon 


I. writing about John Taylor Arms one is immediately 
tempted to indulge in sweeping superlatives — to assert that he has achieved the 
greatest technical mastery of etching, drawn the most Gothic churches, given the 
most demonstrations, run more societies, written more articles, befriended more 
etchers and, in general, influenced American etching more than any man of his gen- 
eration. But sweeping superlatives are not sufficiently revealing. They cannot explain 
a phenomenon. 

An Arms is a phenomenon, the most extraordinary man that many people, hundreds 
of people, have ever met. I say this with confidence after observing the audiences at 
many of his lectures. His subject might have been the demonstration of the etching 
process, or a discussion of flower arrangements. In each case the audience was 
utterly spellbound. The dramatic intensity of the speaker astounded them and left 
them limp and almost stupefied when he had finished. A few deep breaths and a 
swallow of water and the speaker regained his spent vitality at once, but his audience 
remained groggy, overwhelmed. 

A few days ago he gave his one hundredth demonstration on the art of etching. 
This is an amazing performance in which he follows all the steps of making a plate 
— grounding the copper surface, needling the picture (casually drawing with both 
hands), biting in acid and pulling a finished proof — all in one tense sitting, while 
carrying on a stentorian monologue and apparently not once stopping for breath. 
The demonstration was given in a little factory town in upper New York State, and 
the audience was composed of skilled workers in a machine factory, men accustomed 
to doing intricate things with their hands. To get there on time, on a day heavily 
charged with appointments (as his days usually are), he was flown there and back 
by private plane, etching press and all. That just doesn’t happen to ordinary etchers. 

Decidedly, John Arms is an exception among etchers. No other American print- 
maker has reached so wide an audience. None knows so many of his fellow etchers 
by their first names. No five of them have put so much devoted labor into the Cause 
of Etching. He belongs to a bewildering list of print societies. Anything which brings 
art to the common man, particularly the etcher’s art, has his immediate support. Any 
young etcher about to embark on his career has a firm potential friend in him. He 
serves on endless committees and juries, arranges countless exhibitions and writes 
more letters than a Congressman up for reélection. And in the meantime he manages 
to execute the most minutely-etched plates ever attempted in American printmaking. 

There must be an explanation, and it lies, I believe, in two inflexible traits of his 
character: he has an incredible love of detail, and an unswerving determination to 
finish anything he starts. His wife, Dorothy Noyes Arms, sizes him up perfectly: “He 
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JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


never lets anything stop him, and he is absolutely consistent.” His etchings show his 
love of detail, and so do his cross-catalogued print collection and his immense library 
of books on etching (all of which he has read, usually on a commuters’ train). He 
shows it in the way he mats his prints, wraps packages, signs his name. 

When he chose etching as his lifework, he started deliberately to achieve a total 
experience. Treating it casually as a mere profession was an impossibility. His nature 
forces him to stick to a job, unflagging and relentless, until he has triumphed, regard- 
less of how much it takes out of him, regardless of the headaches and disillusion- 
ments along the way. Yet he is modest, almost humble, about his work. He perceives 
and derides his own shortcomings and invites criticism with genuine earnestness. 
One wonders if etching has ever entered as completely into one man’s life as it has 
into that of John Arms. Piranesi’s, perhaps... . 

Etching takes up so much of his life (eighteen hours a day and more) that he 
dares not allow himself many other enthusiasms. He did delve into sailing, flower 
arranging and stamp collecting, however, and couldn't avoid becoming an authority 
on all of them. If he should allow himself to go further — to take an interest in 
horses or wine or trout fishing, for example — the result might pyramid into madness, 
and he resolutely closes such temptations out of his mind. 

Another fact about Arms as an etcher is that, believe it or not, “he never took a 
lesson in his life.” The man who has achieved the greatest technical mastery of his 
medium in this country is entirely self taught. He dug it out of innumerable books, 
the hard way, and learned painfully by the trial-and-error method (“and there were 
plenty of both,” adds Mrs. Arms). The pronounced individuality of his work is 
attributable partly to this, for he copied no master. 

Like many another etcher, John Arms is an “architect gone wrong,” as a cynical 
designer once said. He spent his first two college years at Princeton, apparently 
destined to be a lawyer. It is difficult to trace his artistic heritage, for he came of a 
line of businessmen, clergymen and teachers — with not an artist in the lot. Regard- 
less of this fact, he had always drawn, ever since he could hold a pencil. The young 
collegian felt a tug in another direction. He transferred to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he studied architecture under the great Désiré Despradelle. 
His passion for detail came out there, and his architectural drawings were the marvel 
of his fellow students and instructors. His thesis, a classic cathedral, still hangs on 
Technology’s walls, to baffle ensuing generations of draftsmen. The spectators marvel 
most of all at the ornamental tile work which was a part of most formal plans in that 
Beaux Arts-dominated epoch. Drawn with the hardest and sharpest pencil he could 
find, his is so detailed that most people need a magnifying glass to see it clearly. 
The deft young draftsman had adjusted a compass so that it would make perfect 
circles 1/16 of an inch in diameter (and there were thousands of them) in flawless 
alignment. Once again he found it inconceivable to do an incomplete thing. 
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JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


After graduation in 1911, Arms practiced architecture in partnership with Cameron 
Clark for a few years, spending his evenings working on pen-and-ink drawings, and 
later dabbling in etching. He forgot them all when the World War brought him 
many months of active service in the Navy. When it came time to return to civilian 
life the die was cast. He decided to devote his time to the copperplate medium. The 
graphic arts in America are infinitely richer as a consequence. 

To give a resumé of his subsequent accomplishments, his travels, his prizes, articles, 
books and sundry honors would take up more space than this brief article can claim. 
Besides, this essentially modest man would be acutely unhappy to see such a list 
recorded here. Nor can an appraisal of his etched work be attempted in these few 
paragraphs. If the most significant Arms etching could be singled out, however, it 
might well be “Lace in Stone,” his superb rendering of the fagade of Rouen Cathe- 
dral. Previous to this plate his subject matter had been picturesque rather than 
imposing. But in this large plate the master of detail hit his stride as a composer on 
a more grandiloquent theme, presaging the extraordinary series of architectural 
plates which ensued. Gothic architecture became another passion with him, and he 
pursued it, in characteristic fashion, farther than any contemporary artist. 

His love of Gothic leads him into unique projects, all of which he undertakes with 
obvious delight. The fortunate recipients of the Arms’ Christmas card a few years ago 
found a tiny etching of the fagade of Notre Dame de Paris, bitten in such microscopic 
detail that it was possible to look at it but not actually to see it, so to speak. Subse- 
quently he etched Chartres Cathedral on a surface measuring about half that of a 
postage stamp. 

This zeal for searching out the last iota of detail and texture results in such im- 
maculately-finished plates that some people find his ecclesiastical etchings cold at 
first sight. Reading only an intellectual quality in them, they expect to find the etcher 
a cold and aloof perfectionist. They are due for a surprise when they meet John Arms, 
for they will be struck first of all by his personal warmth and friendliness. The ardor 
and energy of this man are coupled with another quality — an immense kindliness. 
The spiritual quality which underlies his etchings springs from the affection which 
he feels for his fellow man as well as for his own work. 

Today his greatest interest is to bring art to the great masses of the people, and he 
is dedicating himself to this task with the same old unabated vigor. More and more 
lives are certain to be enriched by his efforts. This humanity, and this deep concern 
for his fellow man, characteristics which he has developed to the same extent as his 
love of detail, are the final marks of his true and impressive stature. 


SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 
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ON REPRODUCTIONS 
AND THE COLLOTYPE PROCESS 


Foreword from a Facsimile of Simon Gribelin’s A Book of Ornaments (1704) 


RUDOLPH RUZICKA 


HE arts have ever been the most liberal of human activities, free to the percep- 

tive, imposing no restrictions on those able to enjoy and use them. Anyone can 
form a mental collection of the art of his choosing and by means of modern facsimiles, 
and for small means, quite a tangible one. This has come about through the miraculous 
development of photography and the perfecting of the photo-mechanical processes: 
today the student and the amateur can and do turn to reproductions with a sense of 
confidence. Though the older methods of engraving and printing achieved master- 
pieces of craftsmanship in the field of reproduction, they more often, especially in later 
times, travestied the originals they set out to copy; if the hand techniques are now 
very much alive, this is due in large measure to the photographic processes. 

The modern reproduction, though it may lack what the enthusiast calls “soul,” 
often closely approaches the original, sometimes to a degree that baffles the expert. 
But even the humbler kind of reproduction has virtue besides being useful; its very 
commonness eliminates the element of the precious, obliging one to exercise imagina- 
tion and to concentrate on the significance of the thing represented; a reproduction 
can be freely used, it can be used up without too poignant a sense of loss. The multi- 
plied image substantially extends, through its numerous forms, that “brief moment 
man calls immortality” and in an upheaved world, it is truly the art preservative. 

These reflections seem pertinent in a comment on a collotype facsimile of the 
important part of Gribelin’s book of engravings. The New Book of Ornaments was 
intended by its designer to be “Useful to all Artists.” It was intended, for the price of 
a mere 3 shillings, not only for study and enjoyment, but for downright “swiping.” 


This is the reason perhaps why the exquisite engravings, so prodigally strewn over 
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REPRODUCTIONS AND THE COLLOTYPE PROCESS 


Gribelin’s plates, are seen as though they were already applied. One imagines beneath 
these ornaments innumerable objects of use and pleasure (at a time when no theory 
separated the two): watches—decorated inside and out; snuffboxes; gold, silver and 
gunsmith’s work of all sorts; every material capable of being cut, etched, stamped, 
printed upon. I like to think that somewhere there is a copy of the Gribelin book 
bearing on its margins smoke proofs of a punch-cutter’s trials, for many of the units 
contained in the thirty-two narrow bands on Plates 8, 10, 11 and 12 might easily be 
nurtured to grow into handsome typographic flowers. 

Gribelin’s engravings are not altogether spontaneous. There must have been 
many steps, by way of tracings, trials and arrangements, between sketches such as that 
reproduced on a previous page and the finished engravings on the succeeding ones; 
they are themselves reproductions in a way, though in a very remarkable way indeed. 
A word should be said about a process which, in modern terms, so successfully repro- 
duces the achievements and seconds the intentions of an engraver working two and 
a half centuries ago. 

Collotype belongs to one of the three categories into which the bewildering num- 
ber of processes of reproduction are conveniently divided: it is mainly a planographic 
process, not unlike lithography in principle. 

The collotype printing plate consists of a sheet of glass about one-half inch thick, 
coated with a gelatin emulsion sensitive to light. The coating, a compound of gelatin, 
distilled water and a bichromate sensitizer, is spread over a carefully levelled and 
pre-heated glass plate by the deft flowing on the glass of an even layer of the solution; 
the coated plate is then dried. At this stage the dry coating is sensitive to light and by 
a kind of magic, when light strikes it through the negative of the image being repro- 
duced, the action of the light changes the ability of the exposed portions to absorb 
water. The loss of absorption ability corresponds to the infinite variety of the light 
that passes through the negative. This condition of the surface, the image fixed in 
all its tonal refinements, the unexposed portions soaked with water and thereby 
slightly raised, is utilized in the printing of the plate: the heavy, greasy ink adheres 
to the fixed insoluble and finely-granulated portions; it is repelled by the wet areas. 
The inking is done by leather rollers the nap of which works the ink well into the 
dry depressions of the plate, other rollers smoothing the image. The printed result 
is therefore slightly “intaglio” in effect: more ink is transferred to the paper from 
the deeper dry portions of the surface than from the moist raised ones. 

The printing is done on a flat bed press and it is the printer's exacting task to 
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keep the gelatin surface in a proper condition of humidity. The temperature and 
humidity of the pressroom too must be strictly controlled, for the paper, especially if 
absorbent, will tend to reduce the moisture of the gelatin plate; in this printing the 
factor of degree of moisture is decisive. 

It will be seen even from the above sketchy outline that the procedure is not of 
the button-pushing kind; keen perception of values and constant vigilance are called 
for, from the preparation of the all-important negative to the final and perforce lim- 
ited run. 

In comparing the present reproduction with the original Gribelin book, a copy 
of the rarest brilliance, one is struck by the faithful rendering of the detail. To be 
sure, the depth of the original black is not achieved—one doubts that were the copper 
plates themselves available, an ink of equal intensity could be found; but the essen- 
tial, even the finest, detail is all here, down to the minutest lines of the medallions in 
the upper and lower bands found on Plate 11. There the surface of the copper plate 
was barely touched with the point of the finest graver, and with what delightful 
result! The reproduction holds these tenuous jabs and lines in all their refinement, 
just as it does the white lines on the surrounding solid black background. 

A task of great technical difficulty is here successfully accomplished, and this note 
on an effort of native enterprise and of high aim can end with sincere commendation. 


A Boox or Ornaments. Engraved by Simon Gribelin II in the Year mocciv and now partially reprinted 
in Collotype Facsimile with an Introduction by Philip Hofer and Technical Comment by Rudolph 
Ruzicka. Meriden, Conn., Timothy Press, 1941. 10% x 8 inches. 30 pp. (Printed for private distribution.) 
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PART II. TECHNIQUE 


STANLEY WILLIAM HAYTER 





T is usual to commence articles on a technique with a hearty recommendation to the 
reader to adopt it. I should hesitate to take the responsibility of involving any 
person in one of the most exacting of all techniques unless he or she were already 
hopelessly compromised with other methods of artistic expression. However, no 
artist has employed this medium without considerable widening of his knowledge 
of the means of expression, and, as I propose to demonstrate, it can offer him a view- 
point on drawing not otherwise attainable. 

Engraving may be broadly defined as the production, by direct cutting, of grooves 
or irregularities in a surface. The surface may be of wood, stone or metal; and the 
incisions made in it can be designed to decorate or enrich the surface of the original, 
or to produce a surface from which one can print by either of two methods. 

In one of these methods, called “intaglio,” ink is held in the crevices of the plate, the 
surface being wiped clean and the threads of ink transferred to damp paper by 
suitable pressure. It is obvious that such a line will stand up in relief above the level 
of the sheet, the paper being molded, or squeezed, by the pressure of the press, into 
the hollows of the plate. In fact a cast, of damp paper, has been taken.* 


*It is not absolutely necessary to make this cast in paper: a method described in the early nineteenth 
century of taking a cast of the inked plate in plaster has been elaborated by the Atelier 17 in Paris 
to obtain reliefs in plaster, “Hydrocal,” cement or magnesia, though the two latter have a tendency 
to attack the copper slightly. These reliefs have been subsequently carved and even colored; but in 
its simplest form the method enables the artist to make a print of his plate in the absence of a press. 
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The alternative method of making a print from an engraved plate is to ink only 
the level surface with a composition roller, so that the cut-away parts of the plate 
remain clean. The print will be the negative of the intaglio print previously described, 
and the ink will lie on the surface of the paper. A ready distinction between the two 
methods of printing engraved plates is made by observing the inking — whether on 
the surface of the paper or in relief above it, although, as will be explained later when 
intermediate processes are described, there are borderline cases where this effect is 
difficult to observe. 


TOOLS AND MATERIAL 


The tools required are few and simple: a copper plate, a burin which must be ex- 
tremely sharp, and a triangular section scraper, a burnisher, charcoal block and 
Scotch hone for corrections. Having a drawing on paper (preferably about a dozen 
versions of the subject) and, what is very much more important, a design firmly 
established in your imagination, you take a plate of copper of the size required: 1/16 
of an inch thickness is ample, although 18 gauge may be used. Thinner plates are 
awkward to handle and can cut your fingers in printing, while thicker plates strain 
the paper and offer no advantage. 

If the copper is hammered or has been left undisturbed for many years, the 
crystallization in the metal is established equally in all directions and the plate is 
harder. This is definitely better for cutting. Such plates cost three times the price of 
rolled copper and can be obtained from Sellers, 75 Warren Street, New York. Rolled 
copper, the usual commercial variety, is definitely softer in one direction than in the 
other. More burr is raised on lines cut in the softer direction, apart from the differ- 
ence in resistance of the material. Such plates may be bought from Hussey, 140 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. Zinc plates should not be used at all, as the metal is soft and 
crumbles when a certain pressure is used against the tool. Soft steel is no longer 
worth using, as it has not the flexibility of copper, and the steel plate desirable for 
printing enormous editions can be obtained by steel-facing a copper plate. You will 
find it more convenient to work on a slightly de-polished plate, as this avoids the 
glare responsible for so much eyestrain among engravers and permits drawing with 
a soft pencil on the surface. If your plates are highly polished, scrubbing with a 
rotatory movement with water and fine pumice powder (kitchen scouring powder will 
serve if not too gritty) will give the sort of effect you need. 

As with all printing processes, work on the plate will print as its mirror image on 
the proof. If this has not already been planned, your drawing on thin, strong paper 
may be traced over carbon paper face upward, whereby the reversed drawing will 
be produced on the back of the sheet. Then, to transfer the drawing to the plate 
surface, pin it down over the plate along with a sheet of white transfer paper face 
down on the plate. The lines are then followed with a hard pencil. (Such transfer paper 
may be had from Mayer, 5 Union Square, New York, and from most stationers. ) The 
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white trace this gives on the plate will remain fairly visible; it can be amplified with 
pencil. The edges of the plate should be marked on the drawing to allow for retrac- 
ing if the original trace becomes obliterated during the work. It is most important 
that this tracing shall be used only as a guide for the placing of the subject on the 
plate and not followed mechanically with the tool, as the final engraving should be 4 
drawn, as it were for the first time, with the burin. ‘ 

The engraver places himself diagonally facing the table, with the plate directly 
in front of him, preferably with a corner projecting over the edge of the table. 
Diffused light should fall on the plate from left above. The plate is held and turned 
with the left hand; the right elbow should be rested on the table and not carried in 
the air in a strained position. In general, if you can find a comfortable and relaxed 
position to work in, the result will be better. I am against the use of leather pads 
under the plate, as inflections in the depth of the line are produced by extremely 
slight variations of the pitch of the burin, and if the plate is free to tilt on the pad 
these subtleties are lost. If the plate will not turn freely, a piece of paper or even, 
for a large plate, a penny glued in the middle of the back should suffice. 

Burins (not ground or bent) may be obtained from Muller, 61-63 Frankfort Street, 
New York, or from Sellers. About one in three will finally become a really good tool. 
The patent handles sometimes offered with them are absolutely useless for serious 
engraving of the type I am describing. 

The burin should be sharpened with the two under-faces true along its length, 
the edge between them perfectly sharp. The end face is set at 45 degrees to this edge 
and, in order to be able to lift the point out of a cut, the shank of the tool must be 
bent where it is set permanently in the handle. The tool used for almost all work is 
square in section, but you may require a deeper section burin for very fine work. 
The square section burin will not raise any burr on straight lines but will throw up 
a little burr on the outer edge of a curve; the lozenge section burin will turn much 
less freely and will raise more burr — it should be employed only for lines fine as a 
hair or less, where the additional depth is valuable. 


CUTTING 


The tool is held as shown (Figures 1 and 2), with the axis of the end face vertical 
to the plate, and is driven by the palm of the hand only — not by the fingers. The 
angle of attack determines the depth, and consequent width, of the line. The fore- 
finger is rested and never pressed on the spine of the tool: pressure here will increase 
friction on the two cutting surfaces as pressure increases friction on the brakes of a 
car. Do not imagine that this will prevent slipping; since greater force will have to 
be applied to drive the burin, the control over its direction and speed will be less, 
not more. The third and fourth fingers must be curled up out of the way, as otherwise 
it will be impossible to bring the burin out of the cut. 
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FicurE 1. Position of fingers holding burin, seen from below. Scraper shown left center. 


Ficure 2, Burin cutting on plate. Note left hand controlling movement. 
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The speed of cutting should be very slow: remember that in the total time spent 
in making an engraving, the actual seconds taken in cutting represent a very small 
fraction. Curves are produced by swinging the plate with the left hand against the 
pressure of the tool, and such lines will be freer and more expressive than those 
made by moving the burin hand. Loose curves can be obtained only with a perfect 
coordination of movement between the two hands. You will observe that a higher 
angle of attack is necessary to describe a curve than to make a straight line of the 
same depth, and that a close curve requires an even higher angle than a broad curve. 
This brings us to a most important point in cutting: you will find that you are not 
cutting by eye, since it is difficult in any case to see exactly what is taking place, but 
rather by the feel of the tool. 

As you continue to cut with the tool, you will find that, to produce even the 
slightest deflection in a line, a wide swing of the tool is required. In drawing, such 
a deflection might be involuntary, but in an engraved line it will be deliberate and 
done for a definite purpose. The swing of a curve should be exaggerated at first, as 
it is always less in the result than you anticipate. This fact will be particularly evident 
when you attempt to retrace a curve already cut, for the tendency will be to flatten 
the curvature of the line. 

The slight burr raised on the edges of the groove is best removed at once with a 
triangular section scraper (Figure 1, lower center and Figure 2, right side). The 
scraper should be kept very sharp and gripped firmly near the point (not by the 
handle) over a wrapping of surgical tape. Scraping should be done along the direc- 
tion of the lines with the under face of the tool almost parallel to the plate. In this 
position all burr can be removed without damaging the surface of the plate, in very 
much the same way a razor is used to remove the hair from the face without cutting 
the skin. 

Where a line should vary in force along its length, the first cut made should vary 
in depth, and you will find again that you must exaggerate the contrasts, since there 
is a tendency to make strong lines too weak and fine lines too heavy at the start. 
Then, if greater strength of line is needed than can be obtained with a reasonable 
force under control, further lines should be added beside the first until the required 
breadth has been reached. A depth greater than perhaps 1/32 of an inch is never 
advisable, because, unless great pressure and very soft blankets are used on the 
press, the paper can never be molded into these depths, and white lines (un-inked) 


will result. 
“WHITE LINES 


It was this effect that suggested to the Atelier 17 the deliberate use of lines wide, 
deep, and clear enough to refuse ink and print white in relief above the paper. (See 
Figure 4.) I have seen prints from the fifteenth century in the British Museum in 
which the holes in the corners of the plates (probably not originally intended to be 
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printed, but rather to permit attachment to some decorated object) printed exactly 
like this. But it is no evidence of our astonishing ingenuity to have employed this 
method when five centuries of engravers have ignored it. The device would have 
occurred to anyone who had anything to express by this means, and the simple truth 
is that they had not. These things seem to be determined by a sort of historical 
necessity, and techniques are invented, one might say, almost spontaneously when 
the need for such developments arises. It is a moot point whether you are entitled 
to credit for such inventions; I am inclined to doubt it. 

To continue with our plate: you will find that it is quite easy to stop a line at a 
line already engraved, by tilting the burin at the last moment so that the point ends 
in the groove. But if it is desired to pass across a line without being deflected, a 
slight flattening of the angle of the tool will suffice. Dots may be employed if needed 
— alone, between lines, or actually in lines. Flicked dots are made by sticking in the 
point and pulling out vertically; these have a more or less elliptical form. Clean 
triangular dots are made by sticking in the tool, withdrawing it and removing the 
shred of copper with the scraper; round dots, by putting in the point and revolving 
the plate. (See Figure 2, center and left. ) 

As soon as you have established your main design, or have worked out a small 
portion of the plate (whichever method you adopt), a print should be made. You 
should make just as many of these working prints, “states,” as they are called, as you 
need to follow the progress of the work. Don’t be afraid of wearing out your plate — 
a well-cut burin engraving will print 500 without steel facing. 


INKING AND PRINTING 


Remove all the burr from the plate, and clear out with a soft rag any copper shav- 
ings that may have got into the lines. The plate is then laid on a hot plate and 
warmed to a temperature that you can bear with your hand. With roller or “tampon” 
(a sort of “dolly” made of rolled canvas) you then fill all lines with special engraving 
ink. Most art stores sell ink for this purpose — Kimber’s, Rhind’s or Nankivell’s are 
satisfactory, but may need a small amount of linseed oil added if too stiff. Remove 
the excess ink with a stiff cheesecloth pad, using a rotatory movement, and complete 
with hand wiping. The movement and the control of the slight film of ink left on the 
surface are matters which can only be learned by experience, and the detail of 
printing requires an article to itself. 

You then lay the plate face upward on the bed of the press — previously adjusted 
for pressure — and a damp paper is placed over it. Papers for this purpose must be 
free from hard size. (Those commercial papers in which resin has been mixed with 
the pulp are unusable.) Suitable papers may be had from Bernard J. May, 41 Park 
Row, New York. The paper will print better if it has been damped two days or more 
before printing. A blotter may be placed over the sheet and at least two thicknesses 
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FicurE 3. Enlargement of printed impression of loop shown in Figure 2, lower right. 


FicurE 4. Enlargement of print, showing burin lines and white line relief. 
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of blanket used on the press to give sufficient resilience. The roller is passed slowly 
over the plate and paper without stopping on the way. You will then lift the print 
gently from the plate. 

Now at this point one of the peculiar resources of the technique will be seen. A 
loop such as that shown at the right side of the plate in Figure 2, if drawn with a 
pen on paper, could easily be imagined to lie in the flat plane of the paper. But 
such a loop when cut with the burin will print as you see in the enlargement 
(Figure 3), so that you cannot possibly regard it as anything but a spiral in three 
dimensions. This is due to the fact that where a stronger line crosses a weaker, the 
former is physically in front of the latter. Of course there is an illusion involved, as 
there is when you draw a man on a paper two inches square, but the essential point 
is that even if you have employed 1/100 of an inch to represent a recession of a 
foot, it is a real recession and not a trick — such as, for example, the use of converg- 
ing lines to suggest a perspective. The relief is a more positive effect than the trompe- 
eeil used in painting and drawing for the same purpose. It is in this respect that 
engraving, apart from the similarity of the execution to that of stone cutting in the 
round, can be said to be more closely allied to sculpture than to drawing, painting, 
woodcutting or lithography (which for our purpose can be considered as drawing). 
It permits the establishment of a space-frame more clearly than other graphic methods. 


CORRECTING ERRORS 


At this stage you may find that there are serious errors in the plate you are making. 
It is very simple to correct them, and every engraver should know how to do this, 
or he will be at the mercy of every accident that can occur. Joseph Hecht, in my 
opinion one of the greatest living burinists, had the gentle habit of inviting beginners 
at their first lesson to take a burin and make as deep a cut as they could in their plate. 
They would often break a point in their enthusiasm. He would then require them 
to remove the gash so that he could not detect where the correction had been made; 
they often spent a week obliterating that first jab. This may well have been planned 
to test the fortitude of the aspirant, but, actually, corrections do not need to take 
long to do. Very fine lines may sometimes be removed by burnishing in the direction 
of the line until the copper has closed over the place entirely. For deeper lines you 
should mark on the back of the plate with calipers, very exactly, the position of the 
section to be removed. Then the plate is hollowed out with the scraper until the lines 
disappear, and the back is hammered up until the face is level. We do this more 
rapidly by gumming one or two thicknesses of paper on the back and passing the 
plate covered with paper once or twice through the press, when the pressure is 
enough to push up the metal. The job is then finished with Scotch stone and water 
until marks of scraper are removed, then with charcoal across the direction that was 
employed for the stone. When the plate is complete, the slight grey of the charcoal 
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may be removed with rouge, very fine emery paper or any other polishing agent. 


NEGATIVE RELIEF EFFECTS 


If, instead of inking your plate with engraving ink to make this intaglio impression, 
you roll ordinary printer's ink on the surface with a gelatin roller, you obtain a nega- 
tive relief impression of the plate. It is true that by this method you will sacrifice 
many of the qualities of copper engraving to get a result that at first sight looks like 
a wood engraving. Actually the quality of the metal will still give a result that differs 
from work on wood, and the plate, mounted type-high, could be steel faced, set up 
with type and printed in almost unlimited editions. This method approaches the 
technique of William Blake, though his plates were chiefly etched, and it seems that 
it might provide an inexpensive method for producing illustrations in which the 
original plate of the artist does not undergo a process of reproduction. John Buckland 
Wright has done such plates for the Golden Cockerel Press in London. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN LINE ENGRAVING 


Engraving, defined most simply as the incising of lines in a surface, is one of the 
earliest techniques of art. It dates back to the time (10,000 B.C. or earlier) when 
prehistoric man engraved designs in line on rock, slate, horn and bone. It is curious 
to compare these engravings with the line as cut in copper with the burin by many 
artists today: there is a similarity in the method of driving a curve through resistant 
material that makes one think the artist in either case must have had the sensation of 
traveling bodily, as it were, along the line with his instrument, as distinct from the 
sensation of holding a brush or pencil at arm’s length and watching its evolutions 
without identifying himself with its movement. This characteristic of the engraved, 
as contrasted with the sketched, line is so marked as to suggest obvious relationship 
between those prehistoric designs and modern engraving. 

A connection somewhat more remote is found in the incised outline reliefs from 
the earliest of Sumerian and Egyptian art. The outline in these works having been 
established by engraving, the volumes enclosed by these outlines were modeled in 
relief to give an illusion of solidity. The Sumerians used incised roller seals which 
they impressed on clay, as an executive's signature is rubber stamped today. It is 
amusing to think that, had anyone at that moment thought of rubbing oily pigment 
into these seals, not only should we have had printing long before its actual inven- 
tion, but we might be digging up Chaldean rotogravure supplements. Be that as it 
may, printing from intaglio plates was not known until the fifteenth century in 
Europe, after printing from relief blocks was already widely practiced. 

The first intaglio prints must have appeared in the decade 1450 to 1460, and by 
the end of the century the process was well known in Germany and Italy. Among 
the earliest of these prints were playing cards, executed with a solidly-engraved 
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outline which surrounded fine diagonal shading. It is difficult to determine whether 
this shading was done with a burin and the burr left on, or whether done with a 
point. The supposition is that where the direction of such work rises from left to 
right (reverse on the print), it was probably done with a pushed instrument; if the 
reverse, it might have been scratched with a point. There is definite evidence that 
these plates wore out very fast in printing: perhaps they were printed by rubbing 
on the back of the sheet. Two methods of working were early developed; the “fine,” 
already described, and the “broad,” in which heavier lines were used for modeling, 
perhaps to obviate the wearing of the plate in printing. 

One of the first important artists to follow Master E S in Germany was Martin 
Schongauer,* and, although engraving may be considered a new art at that time 
(late fifteenth century), he had already developed the style that characterized the 
German school: his control of the tool is such that only in microscopic sections is its 
free swing recognizable. In truth the early German engravers were making “draw- 
ings” in copper, having dominated the natural characteristic of the burin to such an 
extent that every shake of the hand in drawing could be reproduced in conformity 
with the tortured Gothic spirit. I leave it to my readers to tie this up with Martin 
Luther and the Reformation. 

DURER 


Although the critics will consider it rank heresy, I maintain that Diirer} not only 
ignored the spatial resources of expression with the burin, but deliberately sup- 
pressed them. In the execution of his plates Diirer was influenced by Schongauer 
(and not Mantegna as certain copies seem to attest) except for the variation of force 
in his lines. He employed cross hatching and dotting to produce the effects of massed 
black and white as in wood engraving, on which his expression depended. This 
observation is not intended to reflect on the artistic capacity of Diirer; he was even 
a supreme technician on copper. But the qualities of the burin which he selected 
for his own expression were not those sculptural qualities developed by Finiguerra, 
Pollaiuolot and Mantegna and his school in Italy. No figure in Diirer is more than 
half round — the basis of his expression depends on illumination. There is a sugges- 
tion of infinite space, but it is less convincing than the limited, solidly-established 
recession of the Italians. 
MANTEGNA 


The technique of Mantegna and his school was based on Mantegna’s studies of the 
“Antique,” as we know it in the case of reliefs on Greek and “Aretine” (Roman) 
pottery, and all his plates are conceived as reliefs: they are the work of a goldsmith 


*See Schongauer’s Virgin Receiving the Annunciation, Print I-3, p. 53. 

+See Diirer’s The Holy Family with a Butterfly, Prut I-83, p. 57. 

tSee Pollaiuolo’s Battle of the Naked Men, Print I-2, p. 89. (Reproduction cannot, however, convey 
full technical detail. ) 
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rather than a painter.§ Every plate starts from the plate mark as a plane and is 
hollowed out in a strongly-worked background tied to the firm profile of the figures. 
The outline of the figure belongs to this hollowed surface, and the modeling of the 
volumes (which will generally be found to end clear of the outline) is carried out 
by strong diagonal lines becoming deeper as they approach this. Between these 
diagonal lines finer cuts are laid at an acute angle, ending a little short of them. The 
effect is to produce a complete volume, which turns in the space that has been de- 
fined by the outline cut through the background. 


THE DOMINATING INFLUENCE IN ITALY 


Of the two contradictory methods, it was the German which, in the following genera- 
tion, triumphed, even in Italy. In Jacopo de’ Barbari’s “Three Prisoners,” the treat- 
ment of the figures is cross hatched with curves following the cross section of the 
limbs, against lines that follow the length of the volumes. Domenico Campagnola 
arrives at compositions of strong flowing lines like pen drawing, but the variation of 
force in the lines has exactly nothing to do with space or volume. The work of Lucas 
van Leyden® carried this technical approach to northwestern Europe. 

The growing tendency to convert a medium of original expression to purposes of 
reproduction finally culminated in Marcantonio Raimondi and the other members of 
the school of Raphael. Raimondi was a copyist by choice (though many original 
plates by him are known). On his first visit to Italy, Diirer strongly objected to copies 
on copper which Raimondi had made from Diirer’s woodcuts (including even the 
monogram) and undoubtedly sold as originals. 

A glance will suffice to convince the reader that Raimondi was closer to the 
Germans than to Mantegna. Modeling by cross-hatched curves, dotting and cast 
shadow characterize his work in its mature phase. From this point, except for freak 
individualists, engraving as a medium for original expression may be considered to 
have ceased. 


THE SCHOOL OF RAPHAEL 


The school of the engravers of Raphael (perhaps the first businessman-artist in 
history ) was organized by his steward. When Raphael had an important painting in 
progress he handed over the cartoon of it to these engravers, who would then go 
to work to copy it under the master’s direction. Consequently, by the time the paint- 
ing was ready for exhibition, there were hundreds of inexpensive copies, perfectly 
executed, for sale to the general public. The combination of Raphael’s prestige and 
the efficiency of the craftsmen resulted in a product so popular that isolated original 


§See Mantegna’s The Risen Christ Between SS. Andrea and Longinus, Print I-38, p. 54. 
*See van Leyden’s David Playing Before Saul, Print I-38, p. 54. 
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engravers could not compete with it, and so original expression in the medium was 


snowed under. 
THE SCHOOL OF RUBENS 


From the engravers of Raphael sprang the school of the engravers of Rubens, the 
next great businessman-artist to realize the value of such an excellent method of 
reproduction. The Bolswerts, Vorsterman and others imported the methods of 
Raimondi into Holland with added ingenuity. Perhaps the highest point of variety of 
texture (by use of crossed straight, straight and curved lines, mixed heavy and light 
strokes, dots alone or interspersed with lines or cross hatching for the rendering of 
flesh, cloth, the sheen of silk, etc.) was achieved by Goltzius in his florid, if pregnant, 
“Standard-Bearer.” By this time engraving had become the accepted method of 
distributing patterns for ornament, as well as for map-making. In England William 
Rogers (cf. “Portrait of Queen Elizabeth”) continued this embroidery on a basis of 
weaker drawing than his continental models. You could pick the pearls off the 
Queen’s dress in this portrait — if you wanted to. 


LATER EXPRESSIONS 


In France, the engraving technique was used for portraiture, with Michel Lasne and 
Claude Mellan, who followed him, developing to a fantastic point of efficiency the 
swelled line in parallel shading without cross hatching. 

After Robert Nanteuil, who returned to the ingenuities of Goltzius with a slight 
concession, perhaps, to Mantegna in the architectural framing of his portraits, almost 
no technical developments in line engraving are worthy of note. Hogarth is interest- 
ing as an engraver who learned the trade early in life, but learned to draw and later 
to paint because he was tired of engraving other people’s designs. However, he 
would have had to be more than human to have revived engraving in the low ebb of 
public taste in eighteenth-century England. Actually his technique is that of the 
workmen of his time. Similarly, William Blake, realizing that something had to be 
done about engraving, took the methods of etching as his point of departure in evolv- 
ing his relief technique, because of the inexpressible boredom that had submerged the 
art of the burin. 

With the twentieth century and the displacement by photographic methods of line 
engraving as a method of reproduction, the historical conditions for a revival of the 
art were created. At first painters and sculptors merely reproduced their own draw- 
ings in a technique still smelling strongly of the reproduction engravers, with the 
simple object of providing a number of copies of their handiwork salable at a lower 
price than their individual works. Certain illustrators, realizing the necessity of 
seeking inspiration in the work of artists who had been active before the conversion 
of engraving to reproduction, set themselves to acquire the technique of Diirer, and 
did in fact make some very fair modern Diirers. Their application is praiseworthy, even 
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if the artistic justification (even had they been contemporaries of Diirer) would be 
hard to find. 

But the effect of the graphic and plastic researches of modern painting and sculp- 
ture since the late nineteenth century has been to set modern artists new problems 
of technique, and certain of these problems, notably the integration of space and 
object, find a perfect medium in methods of line engraving developed from the 
fundamentals of the technique of Mantegna and his precursors. 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: NO. 4 


ST. LUKE PAINTING THE MADONNA 
1526 


by Dirick Jacobszoon Vellert (“Dirk van Star”) (1511 — 1544) 


In addition to the acknowledged great masterpieces of printmaking that belong in 
every collection, either actual or, as in my own case, existing only in the mind, there 
are certain prints which touch us so deeply, which so poignantly arouse in us a pro- 
found emotional response, that they have endeared themselves to us as a permanent 
part of our esthetic consciousness. So it is with Dirick Vellert’s “St. Luke Painting the 
Madonna,” to me one of the most beautiful and rewarding of all engravings. With his 
lovely “Virgin and Child and St. Anne” and “The Vision of St. Bernard” it forms one 
of a trio which proudly takes its place among the noblest and most appealing works 
in this great medium. 

Of the artist himself we know comparatively little, though his practice of dating 
his plates enables us to trace their chronological development. That he was of Antwerp 
is established — indeed, he seems to have been the only Antwerp engraver before 
about 1530 — a contemporary of Lucas van Leyden and much influenced by the latter. 
He was a painter and a designer of glass windows, but his principal claim to fame 
lies in the nineteen engravings and etchings and the two woodcuts which bear his 
name and place him high among the Flemish “Little Masters.” 

The peculiar charm of this engraving lies, for me, not in the great technical mastery 
it displays, though this alone entitles it to distinction; not in the knowledge of the laws 
governing picture making its author possessed; not wholly in the intimate quality 
with which he has inspired the scene and the loving care bestowed on its rich and 
lovely detail; but in a certain indefinable and indescribable spiritual essence, the 
ingenuousness of a very wise child controlled by the understanding of a very wise man. 
Above all, it breathes that profundity of conception, humility of approach, and perfec- 
tion of execution, characteristic of all great art. A saint, the Mother, and the Child, are 
the principal actors in the scene, yet how devoid it is of idealization or formality, how 
completely human and personal. The painter, bending over his easel, spells concen- 
tration on his task in every line of his body and in the absorbed expression of his face, 
looking exactly as a painter of today would look in the presence of an engrossing 
subject. The Mother and her Baby are just that — not the theme of a “religious picture” 
but a warm, loving, altogether human young mother giving her whole self to the little 
one who returns her affection with uplifted baby arms and, we are sure, a smile on 
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St. Luke Painting the Madonna, by Dirick Jacobszoon Vellert 


SIZE OF ENGRAVED SURFACE: 6.6 x 4.6 INCHES 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF M. A. MCDONALD GALLERY 





PRINTS AND PRINTMAKING 


his baby face. Only one inspired by a deep insight into Life and Love could have con- 
ceived this particular scene in this particular way. 

Around this central motive the artist has woven a pattern of intimate domesticity 
expressed in terms of marvelously executed detail. The whole little print is covered 
with it, yet through all its loving intricacy runs a carefully thought out unity that knits 
it together like a gorgeously designed arabesque. The foreground room in which the 
theme of the picture takes place is filled with exquisitely wrought objects, while 
beyond, through the open door, a man’s figure moves about in an adjoining room car- 
ried out with equal minuteness, while through the window we catch a glimpse of an 
entrancing tower and surrounding buildings. The dog and the perfectly unorthodox 
but altogether delightful ox complete the living elements in the scene, a scene un- 
surpassed, I think, for its peculiarly personal appeal in the whole realm of engraving. 
It is the stuff not only of which dreams are made but also most touching realities. 








—j.T.A. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


The collection of “Prints by British Artists 
in Service” recently shown at the Grand 
Central Galleries in New York and the “One 
Hundred Prints by One Hundred American 
Artists” at the Corcoran Gallery, Washing- 
ton, D. C., have been acquired by Mr. 
Thomas J. Watson, President, for the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation. 
Both collections were assembled by, and 
shown under the auspices of The American 
National Committee of Engraving. They have 
already been shown at Endicott, New York, 
headquarters of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, and have been gen- 
erously lent for exhibition in Philadelphia. 
They will travel further throughout this 
country and Central and South America. 
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There has recently been concluded, at the 
Riverside Museum, New York City, a very 
interesting exhibition of a group of prints by 
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Uruguayan artists, assembled by The Amer- 
ican National Committee of Engraving and 
shown under its auspices. An exchange ex- 
hibition of American prints will shortly be 
sent to Uruguay. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art has an- 
nounced the acquisition, by gift, of a large 
group of prints from the famous collection 
of the late Felix M. Warburg. In the words 
of Mr. William M. Ivins, Jr., Curator of the 
Department of Prints, this is the most im- 
portant gift that his department has ever 
received. It includes, besides a remarkable 
group of primitive and Renaissance wood- 
cuts, engravings and etchings by such world- 
famous artists as the Master E.S., Israhel 
van Meckenem, the Master of Zwolle, the 
Master F. V. B., Schongauer, Diirer, Burk- 
mair, Cranach, Baldung, Lucas van Leyden 
and Marcantonio Raimondi, more than forty 
etchings and drypoints by Rembrandt. 
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Among the latter are no less than three dif- 
ferent versions of each of the two great 
plates, the “Three Crosses” and “Christ 
Presented to the People.” All the prints in 
the collection, the importance of which it is 
impossible to overestimate, are impressions 
of superlative quality. 
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At the Chicago Art Institute during February 
there was held an exhibition of printmaking 
during the fifteenth century, comprising 150 
examples by the principal printmakers of the 
time, and including 100 engravings of the 
German and Italian schools from the great 
collection of Lessing J. Rosenwald. 
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One of the outstanding exhibitions of the 
current season was that of the graphic art 
of William Hogarth held during February 
at the M. A. McDonald Gallery in New York 
City. Here were to be seen forty-two works, 
of finest individual quality, by the great 
eighteenth-century English artist, including 
the six engravings of “A Harlot’s Progress,” 
the six of “Marriage a-la-Mode,” the four of 
“The Four Stages of Cruelty,” the twelve 
of “Industry and Idleness” and the four of 
“The Four Times of Day,” as well as numer- 
ous other famous examples of his searching 
art. An excellent, illustrated catalogue, with 
an essay on Hogarth by Robert McDonald, 
accompanied the exhibition. 


* * * 


Last month in the print galleries of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, an 
important exhibition was shown of one hun- 
dred prints by Goya and his contemporaries 
of the eighteenth century, selected from the 
University’s splendid collection. Among the 
Goya prints were examples from his series 
of “Caprices,” “Disasters of War” and “Bull 
Fights.” 


COMING ACTIVITIES 


The New York Public Library has announced 
that its exhibition of ninety-six works, illus- 


trating four and a half centuries of print- 
making has been extended through April. 
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From now through March 26 there will be 
held, in Galleries B 17 and 18 A, at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York City, 
an exhibition of prints and drawings depict- 
ing French fashions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This exhibition will trace the develop- 
ment in dress that took place during the 
period corresponding to that covered by the 
exhibition of French paintings, drawings and 
prints, being concurrently shown in adjoin- 
ing galleries. 


NOTES 


The Cleveland Print Club announces the 
distribution among its members, as the pre- 
sentation print for the current year, of a 
drypoint by Edmund Blampied. 
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The Albany Institute of History and Art, 
under the direction of John Davis Hatch, Jr., 
has just conducted its first American Draw- 
ing Annual. It is a comprehensive and repre- 
sentative exhibition and Mr. Hatch is to be 
congratulated upon taking the lead in the 
matter of exhibiting drawings by living 
American artists. Though there have been 
sporadic attempts to show contemporary 
drawings, this is the first serious effort to 
assemble them annually in a large exhibit. 
Interest in graphic art in this country has 
been centered on prints, and it is high time 
that our collectors and our interested public 
should become conscious of the drawing, 
than which there is no more beautiful and 
autographic expression of an artist’s per- 
sonality. 
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The Society of American Etchers established 
a record high in print sales when 253 prints 
were sold from its Twenty-fifth Annual Ex- 
hibition, held in the gallery of the National 
Arts Club during the month of December. 
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With this issue we arrive at our first mile- 
stone — the completion of Volume I. Some 
people thought we'd never get here; some 
people thought we had “shot our bolt” in 
the first number (second, third); some peo- 
ple had us pigeon-holed as “for artists only,” 
or “for printers only,” or “for collectors only,” 
or “for students only.” Well . . . who isn’t a 
“student”? Apparently there are nearly two 
thousand people who wish to study the 
graphic arts, for information, guidance, stim- 
ulation, enjoyment. 
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We haven't fulfilled all our plans and hopes, 
by a long shot. But we haven't forgotten 
them, nor stopped acquiring new ones. One 
of our expressed intentions is to look into sub- 
jects that have had little or no investigation 
before. This means a lot of original thinking 
and original research, which involves a lot 
more time than one would think. But we 
promise you a succession of articles that 
should open some eyes, tread on some toes, 
upset some dispositions, and close doors on 
some misconceptions. 
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Another expressed intention concerns the 
making of each number a demonstration of 
graphic communication; i. e., instead of just 
talking, also showing what is being talked 
about. It is an attitude that finds its only real 
limitation in cost. How much to expend on 
each issue is a problem that tugs grimly at 
our coattails [have you ever known a treas- 
urer you really liked?] The answer is — more 
subscribers. The more subscribers, the more 
extensive and adequate the material. 
Although it puts a burden upon you, we 
can’t help mentioning the quickest, strongest, 
surest form of advertising ever invented: 
personal recommendation. We mean — of 
Print, by You, to YouR ACQUAINTANCES. 
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A subscription has just arrived from Bombay 
— four months en route. And from Finland, 
Germany and Sweden. The score on states is 
98% — still missing Wyoming and Mississippi. 
The score on kinds of subscribers is 100%: 
every interest in the graphic arts is substan- 
tially (almost equally in many groups) rep- 
resented — printers, suppliers, publishers, 
artists, teachers, students, advertisers, col- 
lectors, executives, amateurs. 
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We've gotten lots and lots of swell letters 
from readers. Almost all of them impel us to 
gloat and quote. For instance: “I can’t tell 
you how enthusiastic I am about Print and 
how thoroughly I feel it has lived up to its 
promise. You are to be highly congratulated 
on the original idea and careful fulfillment. 
I am going to use PRINT for a long, long time 
in connection with typographic information, 
ideas for inspiration, and material for talks 
and lectures — besides sheer enjoyment!” 
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While we're quoting, here’s another interest- 
ing one: “We have a good many men at this 
institution who, because of their educational 
and professional backgrounds, make every 
effort to keep abreast of the literature in their 
specialized field. I feel sure that your journal 
(PRINT) would be a welcome contribution 
to our library. I regret to say that we have no 
fund for subscriptions to periodicals.” pDE- 
PARTMENT OF CORRECTION, PENITENTIARY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW york. Is there a philan- 
thropic friend . . . or sympathetic alumnus? 
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In the midst of work, headlines, quiz pro- 
grams and spring planning, don’t forget to 
renew your subscription to the four numbers 
of Volume II. (Convenient form, postpaid — 
inside back cover. ) 
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NEWTON LIBRARY 


After the death of A. Ep>warp NEwTOn last 
fall the prospect regarding disposal of his 
library was not absolutely clear. There was 
some rumor that it should be given to the 
Library of Congress, which later would have 
been turned into a sort of National Library 
of the United States such as the British Mu- 
seum is to the British Empire and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale was to France. It slowly 
leaked out, however, that the last wish of 
Mr. Newton was that his magnificent collec- 
tion, the veritable lifework of a very indus- 
trious collector and lover of books, should 
be dispersed to the benefit and advantage 
of his collector-followers. (Mr. Newton him- 
self derived so much delight from his book- 
hunting expeditions abroad and here that 
everyone could understand this wish.) 

The Parke-Bernet Galleries of New York 
now announce that the entire collection of 
books and manuscripts will be sold in three 
sessions, a bibliophilic event to compare with 
the Hoe and Kern auctions. Whether the 
financial result will be comparable to those 
of the above-named sales will be proved 
only at the end of the year. The first group 
comprises books and manuscripts of authors 
A to D and will be held April 16 to April 18; 
the second, E-M, May 14 to 16; and N-Z in 
October. 

Three lavishly illustrated catalogues will de- 
scribe such treasures as the four Shakespeare 
folios — including the Carysfort copy of the 
First Folio, for which Mr. Newton himself 
paid $62,000. Among the manuscripts, we 
notice Charles Lamb’s Dream Children and 
Hardy’s Far From the Madding Crowd, as 
well as the “Suicide Letter” of Harriet 
Shelley. It is well known that Newton’s hob- 
by was the great florescent period of eight- 
eenth-century English literature, and hence 
one is not surprised to find here Dr. Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson with the uncancelled leaf. 


Another section includes such magnificent 
Blakes as the original water color, “Morning 
Stars Sang Together,” and the Book of Thel. 
These are but a few of Mr. Newton’s gems! 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION 


Under the direction of Carl O. Schniewind, 
recently-appointed Curator of Prints and 
Drawings, the Arr INsTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
has been holding a very representative ex- 
hibition of fifteenth-century prints — such a 
showing as certainly has never before been 
held in the United States, considering their 
selection, quality and rarity. About 150 ex- 
amples represent high points in woodcuts, 
dotted and paste prints, engravings and nielli 
from Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland 
and Italy. The majority have been lent by 
Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald; a few others came 
from the collections of Messrs. W. G. Russell 
Allen, Herbert Greer French, Carl W. Jones 
and some American museums. 

Miss Elizabeth Mongan, Curator of the 
Rosenwald Collection, and Mr. Schniewind 
edited the magnificent catalogue, which is 
enriched with excellent notes and lavishly 
illustrated. The Lakeside Press printed it, 
and every lover of early prints will wish to 
own this beautiful volume, for sale at the Art 
Institute ($1.00). 


CATALOGUES 


The usual flood of book catalogues has be- 
come quite modest. However, from England 
have come Maggs’ Catalogue 697 describing 
manuscripts, incunabula, Bibles, etc., and a 
catalogue of Messrs. Quaritch, No. 583, of- 
fering rare Orientalia. Some small catalogues 
arrived from Davis & Orioli (No. 96 — Eng- 
lish Literature), Edwards, Heffer, Blackwell 
and others. Among the American catalogues 
the most interesting is No. 20 of H. P. Kraus 
containing a selection of his scientific and 
medical stock, very well printed and richly 
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illustrated. Dauber & Pine published their 
272nd catalogue of general literature, the 
majority of listings low in price — including 
some very fine items from the Adam Library 
of Johnsoniana. The industrious Argosy Book 
Stores have issued their Catalogue 171, 
Rarities in Americana, a very carefully pre- 
pared work. 


NOTES 


The New York Pusiic Lisrary recently 
was the recipient of a magnificent gift from 
Dr. Albert A. Berg, consisting of one of the 
finest collections of English literature from 
the seventeenth to the twentieth centuries 
and valued at around two million dollars. 
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The Gro.ier Cvs held recently an unusu- 
ally interesting and well-organized exhibition 
of early sporting books and sporting prints 
entitled “Six Hundred Years of Sport.” It 
proved an extraordinary assembly of extra- 
ordinary books. The most valuable item and 
the most magnificent was the famous French 
illuminated manuscript of the Livre de la 
Chasse by Gaston Phebus, originally written 
for Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. It 
has been for years in the proud possession 
of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. A very carefully 
prepared catalogue with good descriptions 
and exact collations has been printed at The 
Merrymount Press and may be had from the 
Secretary of the Grolier Club ($1.00). 
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The BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
held its Christmas meeting at the Grolier 
Club. During the afternoon session Professor 
Otto W. Fuhrmann and Mr. Douglas C. 
McMurtrie spoke on Gutenberg. Mr. David 
C. Duniway made some remarks on the 
Schedel Chronicle and Mr. David A. Randall 
discussed the difficulties confronting him in 
his search for bibliographical facts for his 
forthcoming publication on English novels. 
A most interesting speech was given by Mr. 
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George Arents about his collection of to- 
bacco books. The owner of this magnificent 
library showed an excellent sense of humor 
and far-reaching knowledge. 

The evening was devoted to interesting 
American themes. Dr. Paul Radin spoke 
most humorously on the origin of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and Mr. Rollo Silver 
about problems of nineteenth-century bibli- 
ography. Mr. John Alden gave an interesting 
talk on the printer John Mein. 
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Among recent news accounts of military 
triumphs is that of the complete destruction 
of Srationers’ Hau in London and the 
burning of more than seven million books — 
a deed to which the destruction of the library 
of Alexandria is in comparison mere child’s 
play. At least at that time the books were 
used as fuel for the furnaces of the public 
baths. That hundreds of small and large 
bookshops have been virtually wiped out 
and many utterly destroyed is but a com- 
panion piece in the present total war. 
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A curious book was recently issued by 
Melbert B. Cary, Jr., at his Press of the 
Woolly Whale. The Missing Gutenberg 
Wood Blocks is the opus of an anonymous 
typophile humorist. I happened to come 
across this beautifully printed book, appar- 
ently issued only for the publisher's friends, 
at the home of a well-known collector of 
more than average intelligence, and I was 
surprised how incredulous my friend be- 
came when I immediately stated that this 
book was a hoax and that the introduction 
and illustrations betray the real originators. 
Only a blind man would not recognize the 
master hand of Fritz Kredel. On the whole 
the book shows splendid humor, and if its 
only purpose is to fool innocent readers it is 
very successful. For my part, however, I 
should have preferred a worthier text for so 
great an expenditure. 
H.R. 
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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PRINTING 


It is certainly too early to attempt anything 
like a final evaluation of the many pamphlets 
and articles, the big and small books, issued 
in connection with the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the invention of printing. It seems 
almost as though the more important books, 
and possibly those of most lasting value, had 
only just begun to come in. 

However, it needs no comparing of notes 
to realize that George Parker Winship’s 
Printing in the Fifteenth Century is one of 
the books that has come to stay. It is the 
record of lectures delivered under the aus- 
pices of the A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellowship 
in Bibliography and it has the qualities of 
all really good lectures — lucidity, sustained 
interest and that element of personal integ- 
rity and insight hard to describe but felt 
back of almost every sentence. 

Mr. Winship is decidedly a “historian of 
the human interest school,” as he himself 
would put it. He knows how to recreate, 
with most economic means, the whys and 
wherefores which caused these books and 
pamphlets to be sent to press some five hun- 
dred years ago. His book is a genuine pleas- 
ure to read, because its learning is carried 
so lightly and is measured with such expe- 
rience and skill against the interests and 
horizons of his listeners and readers. Those 
who approach early books and _ printing 
through these pages for the first time in their 
lives have no idea how lucky they are. Every- 
thing will seem so natural and understand- 
able. Our inexperienced reader will never 
know how much nonsense this book does not 
contain, how many pitfalls it avoids and how 
refreshing and unusual are the ideas which 
it furnishes in such profusion. 

It is unavoidable that a book which treats 
of the entire Incunabula period, from Guten- 
berg to Cromberger and Caxton, in some 150 
pages, should be at variance at certain points 


with some of the opinions of other experts 
and students. Some of these may wish they 
could feel as confident as does Mr. Winship 
about Gutenberg’s typographic authorship 
of the Catholicon. Also, Peter Schoeffer’s 
share in the invention and its development 
is perhaps slightly underrated (see Ruppel, 
Johannes Gutenberg, pp. 213-217). There 
is also more agreement about just how the 
red and blue initials and decorations were 
printed in the Fust & Schoeffer psalters than 
Mr. Winship is ready to admit. But those 
are not vitally important variations from 
what other experts believe, and there is no 
such thing as a complete agreement in these 
matters — fortunately for all those concerned. 
But even the facts and points which have 
long ago and thoroughly been agreed upon 
by all the experts, and which Mr. Winship 
must have read about and heard about 
(which he himself must have discussed a 
hundred times or more) are treated with a 
spontaneous freshness and ease which is 
real mastership — the fruit of a long and 
devoted life with books and worthwhile 
people, dead ones and living ones. 


HELLMUT LEHMANN-HAUPT 


PRINTING IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTuRY. B 
George Parker Winship. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1940. 6x 8% inches, 
158 pp., illus. ($2.00) 
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STORY OF COLOR 


This is the thirteenth book on color by the 
indefatigable Mr. Birren, and his fourteenth 
is already in preparation! For twenty years 
he has devoted himself to various aspects 
of color research. Such a record should en- 
title any man to be regarded as a specialist, 
and Mr. Birren’s current book reflects much 
of the strength and little of the weakness 
that result from intense specialization. 

In it he sketches the history of the human 
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race, indicating, at each stage, the part that 
color has played in the life of man, outlining 
the relatively recent efforts of artists and 
scientists to understand, describe and class- 
ify colors as seen by the human eye, and 
concluding with some notes on the embry- 
onic effort of psychologists to record the im- 
pact of color on the nervous system. Mr. 
Birren is careful throughout to distinguish 
between color as studied in the physics lab- 
oratory and color as a stimulus to psycho- 
logical reaction. He says, “Physics deals with 
the nature of color — outside the body. Psy- 
chology deals with sensation, with the nature 
of color as interpreted by the eye, retina 
and brain. The two aspects are distinct. The 
physics and the psychology of color are not 
molded together in one unity. They stand 
apart like two separate buildings, their only 
connection being a few flimsy wires over 
which pass the stimuli of light energy. Phys- 
ics is at the power house; psychology stands 
beside man at the receiving end.” 

Those who agree with this view should 
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rejoice to find it stated so well, and even 
those who do not can scarcely complain that 
Mr. Birren has failed to write this passage 
with simple, graphic brevity. 

Such praise, unfortunately, cannot be be- 
stowed too freely on certain other portions 
of the book, which appear unnecessarily 
prolix. In dealing with many aspects of man’s 
relation to color in religion, heraldry and 
literature since the dawn of history Mr. 
Birren is at times volubly rhapsodic and at 
times loquaciously scornful; elsewhere he 
undertakes to relate musical sounds and col- 
ors without apparently proving any consist- 
ent connection between the two. 

Some of this seems slightly dogmatic and 
some inexcusably inconclusive to the busy 
reader, but this big book was never intended 
for him who runs to read. On the other hand, 
it offers definite rewards for concentration 
and patience. One closes it with gratitude 
for the excellent summaries which it offers 
of the work of such leaders as Chevreul, 
Newton, Young, Helmholtz, Hering, Max- 
well, Brewster, Ostwald, Munsell and Ar- 
thur Pope. It is too bad that modesty has 
apparently restrained Mr. Birren from en- 
larging on his own contributions to color 
notation. Fortunately, this information is 
available elsewhere and will doubtless come 
to be used. 

The Story of Color is a substantial contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. It is 
equipped with an extensive index and bibli- 
ography. Future editions could be improved 
by severe editing, not only of its text, but 
of the illustrations, which are of uneven 
quality, ranging from the workmanlike por- 
traits by Raymond Lufkin, downward. Once 
such editing were done it might be worth 
while to reprint this book in a more colorful 
and distinguished format. 

To those of us who use the Munsell system 
because it is the most convenient, Mr. Birren 
does a service by explaining its very real 
deficiencies and indicating how these may 
eventually be overcome. The present danger 
is that the acceptance of the Munsell system 
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by the United States Bureau of Standards, 
and by printing ink and paper manufacturers 
and art schools may lead us to regard this 
system as complete, inviolable and final. 
It may become, in short, a vested interest, 
beyond which further progress is delayed by 
habit, inertia and the existence of costly tools 
for using it. To Mr. Birren we owe sincere 
thanks for reminding us of this. 
THACHER NELSON 

THE SToRY OF COLOR FROM ANCIENT MysTICISM 
TO Mopern Science. By Faber Birren. The 


Crimson Press, Westport, Conn., 1941. 9x 12 
inches, 338 pp. ($7.50) 
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CALAVERAS COUNTY FROG 


Mark Twain’s Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County has been around a bit. His first ap- 
pearance in a New York newspaper in 1865 
carried Mark Twain’s fame as a humorist to 
a much wider circle than it had reached 





before. Two years later, with some revisions, 
the story was issued as his first book, in the 
form that is best known today, and from that 
source it has been often reprinted. 

The Pocahontas Press has gone back to 
the first newspaper text, with the original 
title of Jim Smiley & his Jumping Frog, for 
the source of this small book, and of this 
earlier text this is the first book appearance. 
A foreword by Franklin J. Meine is included, 
and there is a drawing by John T. McCutch- 
eon. The book was designed by Suzette 
Hamill and printed by George Domke at 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Short, squat, 
green and striped, the book is as good- 
humored and unpretentious typographically 
as it is textually — a nice harmony of type 


and text. EDMUND B. THOMPSON 


Jum Smitey & His Jumpinc Froc. By Mark 
Twain. Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon. The 
Pocahontas Press, Fs 1940. 4% x 5% inches, 
x+19 pp. ($1.50) 
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TYPOPHILE’S CHAP BOOK NO. 3 


Like a breath of cool air from a mountain 
top comes the third Chap Book from The 
Typophiles, reprinting the 1930 essay on 
The Artist and the Fifteenth-Century Printer 
by Mr. William M. Ivins, Jr., which was 
originally issued in the Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. Mr. Ivins com- 
mands a view of all art, from his vantage 
point as Assistant Director and the Curator 
of Prints at the Metropolitan Museum. 

In considering the illustrated books of the 
fifteenth century, he finds German cuts to 
be without feeling for either space or relief, 
provincial and often uncouth, excepting for 
a bare handful of books and the miracle of 
Albrecht Diirer’s illustrations for the Apoca- 
lypse, close to the end of the century. Book 
illustration in Florence (intimately associated 
with the lesser painters of the school of 
Botticelli) he considers individually hand- 
some in the daring, and one might say sophis- 
ticated, use of blacks — but somewhat monot- 
onous, if taken as a whole. The woodcuts of 
Rome and Verona rank high in his esteem 
because conceived under cultural influence; 
and those of Venice highest of all because of 
the draftsmen’s local association with great 
masters of art. In none of them, however, ex- 
cept perhaps in Diirer, does he find the mas- 
ter touch that would lift them into the higher 
realms of art. 

Incidentally, Mr. Ivins, negatively speak- 
ing, reveals interesting, personal views on 
the place of the printer in book construction. 
The best printer, he believes, is “he whose 
work is least visible, most transparent, least 
arresting; the best book that from which the 
reader turns with the fullest memory of text 
and picture and the least recollection of 
typography.” Other than this, he seems to 
find himself allergic to many things — to 
illustrations harmonizing in tone with the 
printed page, thus lacking depth of form and 
the power of expert draftsmanship; to many 
of the laws deduced from the arrange- 
ment of fifteenth-century books, during the 
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Revival of Printing fifty years ago, and pre- 
valent today; to “appropriateness” as em- 
ployed in Mr. Pollard’s comment that in the 
large Venetian illustrations “the merits of 
them are rather those of single prints than of 
really appropriate book work.” In this re- 
spect, Mr. Ivins’ essay is thus a bit icono- 
clastic from the bookman’s point of view, 
and for this reason is of deep interest. 
M. B. STILLWELL 

THE ARTIST AND THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
Printer. No. 3 of Chap Book Series. The Typo- 
philes, New York, 1940. 4% x 7% inches, x--78 
pp., 300 copies. ($1.00) 
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FRANCE WILL LIVE AGAIN 


This is a fine book. Pleasant to hold in one’s 
hand, it inevitably touches one’s heart. It is 
a picture book of France, its towns and cities, 
cathedrals and churches, its seacoast and 
countryside, its cottages, farms, manoirs and 
chateaux. Essentially it is a book of excellent 
reproductions of over one hundred etchings, 
lithographs and sketches by Mr. Samuel 
Chamberlain and of one hundred photo- 
graphs taken by him. The reproduction of 
the photographs is very satisfactory. As to 
the reproduction by the gravure process of 
the etchings, lithographs and sketches, one 
should not cavil, because one cannot expect 
that copies should be as brilliant as the orig- 
inals. No reproductive process is adequate 
to copy the intrinsic quality of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s etched line or the delicate gradation 
of his lithographs or his pencil or crayon 
sketches. Nevertheless, the book fulfills its 
purpose. It thrills and delights anyone who 
is fond of France or who loves black and 
white. 

The illustrations are Mr. Chamberlain’s 
superb record of Gothic, Renaissance and 
Modern France. The comments which pre- 
cede the illustrations show an intimate and 
detailed knowledge of France, its habits and 
customs, its history and culture, and its en- 
during charm. 

Mr. Donald Moffat says in his introduc- 
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tion: “She [France] has known conquest 
before; but always the resurrection has taken 
place, and always in the characteristic form 
that has given the lovely syllable ‘France’ 
its blessed special meaning to the world. 
Though resurrection be a miracle, history 
proves it a fact.” 

This book is an outward and visible sign 
of the inner conviction of both artist and 
author that France will live again. 

EDWIN DE T. BECHTEL 
FrancE Wi Live Acain, The Portrait of a 
Peaceful Interlude, 1919-1939. Drawn with 
Etchings, Lithographs, Sketches and Photographs 
by Samuel Chamberlain. Introduction by Donald 


Moffat. Hastings House, New York, 1940. 7% x 
% inches, 173 pp. ($3.00) 
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WINGS FOR WORDS 


A readable and plausible story of Guten- 
berg’s life has been created by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie and Don Farran in a book en- 














By HARRY 


DICHTER and ELLIOTT 


R.R. BOWKER COMPANY * 62 West 45 Street, New York City 


titled Wings for Words. It should be classi- 
fied, I believe, as an historical novel. That is, 
it is not fiction made up out of whole cloth. 
Nor is it authentic biography. Rather, it 
comes between the two. Its plot has been 
made to include, in one way or another, the 
points relating to Gutenberg in the slender 
documentary sources, authentic and ques- 
tioned, that have survived from the fifteenth 
century. 

It is rather a pity that these events are 
not summarized in a brief calendar some- 
where in the book. According to the preface, 
a translation of these documents is soon to 
be published by Mr. McMutrtrie, but one is 
not likely to have the volume at hand in 
reading the story, and, in any case, these 
involved and vague documents are likely to 
prove as confusing as they have always 
proved to be. Without a key or guide, there- 
fore, the layman is somewhat at a disad- 
vantage, for it is quite fascinating in reading 
the book to trace out the way in which our 


Early Amertcan SHEET MUSIC 


ITS LURE AND ITS LORE—1768-1889 


SHAPIRO 3 


This important book, long in preparation, opens wide for col- 
lectors, musicians and historians the fascinating field of early 
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ing collections of music in this country. 


CONTENTS: An exact description of 450 pieces of early music, classified by 
subject interest. Many important new facts are brought to light. # A directory 
of 300 music publishers and their street addresses in 38 cities. # List of artists 
and lithographers who designed covers and of the printers for whom they 
worked. # Illustrations of 32 rare and interesting covers. 


PRINTED IN A LIMITED EDITION 


PROBABLE PRICE $6.50 
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scant knowledge of Gutenberg, and the 
circumstances of early printing, have been 
woven into the structure of the plot. 

For instance, the earliest known reference 
to Gutenberg is a breach-of-promise suit 
brought against him by Ennelin zu der Iserin 
Thiire — why? As an answer to that question, 
midway in the story Ennelin appears as a 
beautiful but capricious young person, who 
breaks off their engagement because Guten- 
berg devotes more time to his inventions 
than to her. The origin of the unsigned 42- 
line Bible has long been a moot question 
among bibliographers; in the story, its pro- 
duction is divided on a fifty-fifty basis — its 
type being designed by Gutenberg, but 
perfected and the Bible printed by Schoeffer 
and Fust, Gutenberg’s successors. Again, the 
Catholicon, printed in 1460 and frequently 
attributed to Gutenberg in his then advanc- 
ing years, is in more primitive type design 
than earlier works ascribed to him; in Wings 
for Words, the young Nicolas Jenson is made 
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to appear in Gutenberg’s shop as type de- 
signer for the Catholicon (where it is pos- 
sible that he may have studied at some time 
or other), thus accounting for crudities in 
the types. 

Also there are subtle touches. In Guten- 
berg’s boyhood, at which point the story 
opens, his efforts to copy a Latin grammar 
— a Donatus — for a chum who could not 
afford to hire a scribe, lead him to the 
thought of printing a Donatus; before this 
has been accomplished, however, the young 
lad and his family remove to Holland. Thus, 
the Donatus (editions of which are among 
the earliest unsigned pieces of printing now 
extant) is brought into the picture; and, to 
the initiated, the young lad’s departure, at 
just the right moment in the progressing in- 
vention, is a subtle reminder of the reference 
in the Cologne Chronicle of 1499 to possible, 
early and crude attempts at printing in 
Holland. 

The story is well built. In fact, there is 
such a sense of reality about the tale that 
even a hardened bibliophile almost forgets 
it is nine-tenths imaginary. 

M. B. STILLWELL 
Wincs For Worps. The Story of Johann Guten- 
berg and His Invention of Printing. By Douglas 
C. McMurtrie. Illustrated by Edward C. Wilson. 


Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, 1940. 
7% x 9% inches, 175 pp. ($2.00) 
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RICHARD THE THIRD 
In 1937, among the Fifty Books of the Year, 
a tiny volume entitled Puss in Boots, illus- 
trated and printed from original wood en- 
gravings by Fritz Eichenberg, announced 
the presence of a new master in the graphic 
arts. 

It is not surprising that this book artist, 
turning his hand with equal force to lith- 
ography, should show in this more facile 
medium a similarity to his wood engraving. 
For in Richard the Third, recently published 
by the Limited Editions Club in its distin- 
guished Shakespeare series, Eichenberg has 
produced illustrations that combine the rich- 
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ness of lithographic, velvety blacks and the 
white-line technique of the wood engraver. 

The frontispiece for Richard the Third is 
a powerful rendering which creates an eerie 
atmosphere and invites speculation. In each 
of the following full-page illustrations the 
artist has brought his characters into full 
focus where they dominate each situation. 
There is no doubt that Eichenberg was im- 
bued with the spirit of his subject, for these 
suggestive and dramatic compositions en- 
hance most admirably the play as it unfolds 
to the reader. 

If one were to name an important progen- 
itor for the manner and excellence of Fritz 
Eichenberg, the writer’s choice would be 
Eugene Delacroix, who also resorted to 
scraping and incising to enrich his own litho- 
graphs, and in whose prints line movement 
was never absent. 

What a delight it is to possess a book, the 
format of which exhibits the genius of Bruce 
Rogers and the talent of a superb illustrator. 

NORMAN KENT 

THE TRAGEDY OF RICHARD THE TuirD. The Text 
of the First Folio, with Quarto insertions, Edited 
and amended where obscure by Herbert Farjeon. 
By William Shakespeare. Illustrated with litho- 
graphs by Fritz Eichenberg. The Limited Edi- 
tions Club, New York, 1940. 8% x 13 inches, 131 
pp. ($5.00) 
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GUTENBERG ET L’IMPRIMERIE 


Philippe Beaudoin of Montreal is well known 
as one of the best bookbinders in the French 
tradition in Canada. His modern bindings 
are used in libraries, admired in art galleries 
and prized by bookmen, especially in a 
province where most publications are issued 
in paper covers, 4 la francaise. But Beau- 
doin’s skill is occasionally applied to treating 
and repairing ancient volumes of print or 
manuscripts, and from this valuable experi- 
ence in his craft comes a sympathetic insight 
and a precise knowledge of the anatomy of 
the book. 

In Gutenberg et [Imprimerie Beaudoin 
describes, in a buoyant style, how books were 


made before, during, and after the invention 
of printing from movable metal types. His 
craftsman’s imagination rounds out the tale 


of the Invention and of the Inventor where 


recorded facts are few. The spread of print- 
ing through Europe, its “enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance and propagation by the [Catholic] 
Church” are duly indicated by this French- 
Canadian artist. Then follow chapters on the 
increasing production of books by mechani- 
zation of presses, composition, etc., bringing 
the story of printing to the year 1940. And 
the author reflects upon the human value of 
the great invention, in no wise diminishing; 
upon “books within the reach of every purse, 
the great factor in the diffusion of knowledge 
through five centuries;” and he ends: “Hon- 
neur 4 Gutenberg, artisan chrétien!” 

A remarkable feature of this book is the 
illustrations: fourteen full-page drawings by 
Louis Archambault of Montreal, boldly 
imaginative designs symbolizing events in 
the life of Gutenberg and his invention; half 
a dozen full-page diagrams including two 
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interesting studies of the mold. And finally 
a group of thirty-odd reproductions of print 
and manuscripts — among which are some, 
the preservation of which is due to the skill 
of Beaudoin the bookbinder. Marnie TREMAINE 
GUTENBERG ET L'IMPRIMERIE. By Philippe 
Beaudoin. Therien Fréres, Montreal, 1940. 224 
pp. ($1.00) 
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"TWAS THE NIGHT AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Editor’s Note: Christmas seems a long way back 
on our calendar, but we feel the yuletide harvest 
of books and keepsakes should be mentioned — 
mostly because it’s the Christmas season, more 
than any other occasion, that stimulates printers, 
professional and amateur, to turn out examples 
of their best craftsmanship. Carl P. Rollins con- 
tributes notes on a random few of the 1940 lot: 


The little books which come at Christmas 
time are pleasant reminders of friendship, 
though they may have little or nothing to 
do with the season of the birth of Christ. 
Perhaps that is just as well this year, for what 
kind of Christians are we who dwell in a 
world aflame and spend our days and our 
substances in making engines of destruction 
and death, who talk with grisly calmness of 
the number of months allotted to a dive 
bomber? 

Of the half dozen books on the table 
which were inspired by the season, three are 
curiously related. The familiar story of 
Philip Nolan — The Man Without a Coun- 
try — is as sentimental as Samuel Johnson’s 
definition of patriotism was sardonic; but it 
has been printed with all of Richard Ellis’ 
skill for The Haddon Craftsmen. It is, I be- 
lieve, a reissue, and it is unsentimental print- 
ing. The story was written in the summer 
of 1863, when nervous tension was consid- 
erably greater than it is even today. 

The second book also concerns the year 
1863. That Christmas, if we are to believe 
Mr. Ralph Bradford’s story Reprieve, Presi- 
dent Lincoln did a good deed in releasing 
Captain Evison from arrest, to spend Christ- 
mas with his wife and son. The printing is 
good: Mr. Lester Douglas has made an at- 
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tractive thin book of a readable story — its 
first appearance. 

While the Captain Evison of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s romance was under arrest at Chatta- 
nooga, farther south, in Mobile, a Confed- 
erate physician was busy at his professional 
tasks. But some years before, he had written 
the Medical Reports of John Y. Bassett, M.D., 
which have been issued by Mr. R. F. Gehner 
with appropriate decorations by his wife. 
The book will be treasured by medical men 
of a literary turn who, like Sir William Osler 
and Dr. Cushing, know “The Alabama Stu- 
dent.” 

Our Christmas table seems heavy with the 
martial weight of these small books. But 
there are more cheerful notes in the season’s 
output. There is Eli Cantor’s The Magic 
Type, with a wood engraving by Fritz Eich- 
enberg, issued by The Composing Room. 
The Plot to Overthrow Christmas is a present 
from the Peter Pauper Press. I don’t know 
how it reads (though if the plot is workable 
I am all for it), but it is the best printed of 
the present collection. 

The last book on the list is Llewelyn 
Powys’ An English Yuletide, which the Tro- 
villions have issued from their press at 
Herrin, Illinois. I am glad for this herrin’ 
across the trail of war and medicine. These 
essays may serve to suggest that the England 
which is invulnerable — the region around 
Pook’s Hill — is more likely to be saved by 
such prose than by villainous saltpeter. 

CARL P. ROLLINS 
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ORIGIN OF PRINTING 


In his Origin of Printing in Europe, Professor 
Pierce Butler of the University of Chicago 
swings far to the left. The Gutenberg legend, 
he maintains, “is probably the purest exam- 
ple of folklore ever developed in modern 
times.” 

In developing his thesis, Dr. Butler pro- 
ceeds from the known to the unknown, from 
the 1457 Psalter as the first signed and 
dated book, to single prints presumably 
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stamped before 1418. A section is devoted 
to interpreting the majority of the early 
printed references to the invention, and an- 
other to analyzing the contemporary docu- 
ments that relate to Avignon and to Guten- 
berg. Gutenberg, he believes, was merely 
one of the inventors, made prominent by the 
eminence of his family and the lawsuits in 
which he became involved. The definite 
naming of Gutenberg — in books issued dur- 
ing the century after his death — Dr. Butler 
apparently dismisses as late tradition deriv- 
ing from this prominence. 

It is a far cry from the belief of Gutenberg 
partisans who hold him responsible for every- 
thing printed before 1457, to Dr. Butler's 
plunge to the left. Midway between the two 
stands the tendency in modern bibliography, 
which — while staunchly upholding Guten- 
berg as the Father of Printing — attributes 
the “1448” Calendar, the 36-line Bible and 
all the experimental pieces to him, but on 
typographical grounds assigns the 42-line 
Bible and the Indulgences to the Fust and 
Schoeffer press. 

This matter of the invention of printing 
is, I think, much like dogma. Our forefathers 
were wont to rend their neighbors for dif- 
ferences in religious thought. Today we do 
not trouble about our neighbor’s faith, con- 
tent merely that he follows the ethical teach- 
ings of his church. So in bibliography, the 
controversialists of the last century attacked 
one another viciously regarding the invention 
and minute points in Gutenberg’s career, 
most of which were hypothetical, and, as 
such, acts of faith. Today many of us accept 
Gutenberg generically as the Founder of the 
Printing Art, since his is the name that tradi- 
tion has preserved for us; and if interpreta- 
tions of debatable points differ from our own, 
that fact merely adds new interest to their 
reading, for it opens up new possibilities in 
the cloudy vistas of the past. 

M. B. STILLWELL 
THE OrIcIN oF PrintiNc IN Europe. By Pierce 


Butler, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1940. 5% x 7% inches, xv-+-155 pp., illus. ($1.50) 
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WAD TO RR 


Had this letter a date line of a hundred 
years ago, with what bated breath would 
we read it today. To write so lightly of one 
of the great achievements of civilized man, 
as though it were simple, obvious, and a mat- 
ter of no great import, is typically WAD. 
His letter to RR makes type designing as 
simple as FWG’s formula: “You get a sheet 
of paper, sharpen your pencil, lean back and 
think of a good letter, then draw a line 
around it.” 

As a picture of a rich and fertile mind at 
work, this is revealing. But behind the sim- 
ple description lie what stores of knowledge 
and craftsmanship, and most of all that rarest 
gift, taste, that gives to what it touches life 
and beauty and rightness. 

We should be grateful for men like Dwig- 
gins who share so freely their special skills 
and are never stuffy about it, who somehow 
get into their work the warmth and charm 
of their gay and lighthearted selves. One 
reads with possessive pride that the writer 
is our friend and contemporary. 

If only a craftsman punch cutter would 
take WAD’s pencil drawings and cut them 
with every whim retained, in facsimile, un- 
smoothed or sweetened by the draftsman’s 
curves and rulers—what a type that would be. 

The pamphlet is superbly reproduced by 
Gehman Taylor of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Better order quickly—it won’t last long. 

ARTHUR W. RUSHMORE 
WAD To RR: A Letter About Designing Type. 
Harvard College Library, Department of Print- 


ing and Graphic Arts, Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 
% x 11% inches, 13 pp. ($1.75) 
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PACIFIC ADVENTURES 


When Mr. Updike established The Merry- 
mount Press in 1893, he said that he wanted 
to do “common well,” and if there is any 
better or any easier formula for keeping out 
of mischief in the printing business it is at 
present a secret. The six numbers of “Pacific 
Adventures,” each the work of a different 
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West Coast printer, eloquently testify to 
Mr. Updike’s judgment on printing. Here are 
six small pamphlets handled with such sound 
reasoning and meticulous care that they 
achieve distinction without resorting to typo- 
graphic do-dads or other affectations. 

First in this series is The King of California 
—an excerpt from an eighteenth-century 
account of Drake’s voyage around the world 
—and a pleasing little brochure the Archetype 
Press of Berkeley has made of it with an 
authentic period typography in Caslon, on 
Strathmore Japan. As usual, the Grabhorn 
Press of San Francisco has justified its fair 
name by producing A Description of the 
Southernmost Part of California, by Captain 
George Shelvocke, in Monotype Bell on 
Strathmore Text. The simplicity and neatness 
of this piece give it an instant charm. The 
Wreck of the Wager, an excerpt from the nar- 
rative of The Honorable John Byron as pub- 
lished in London in 1768, is designed in 
Linotype Estienne and printed on Warren’s 
Old Style by the Windsor Press of San Fran- 
cisco. It is honorable work, faithfully executed. 

The Sack of Monterey, designed in Lino- 
type Garamond and printed on Linweave 
Text by the Schwabacher-Frey Company of 
San Francisco, is easy to read and appealing 
to behold. The Ward Ritchie Press of Los 
Angeles chose Linotype Janson on Strath- 
more Text for The Manila Galleons, a 
chapter from George Anson’s A Voyage 
Round the World in the Years 1740-1-2-3-4. 
A sketch of a galleon and three lines of the 
title on the verso, faced by seven lines of 
title, and the beginning paragraph of text 
on the recto, strike one’s fancy. The Death 
of Captain Cook is the work of the Euca- 
lyptus Press of Mills College, Oakland. The 
Linotype Baskerville printed on Cortlea Laid 
is a bit run-of-the-mill, but the title-page in 
Bruce Rogers’ beautiful Centaur is suffi- 
ciently redeeming. EARL SCHENCK MIERS 


Paciric ADVENTURES: Six numbers. Sizes vary 
between 6 x 9% inches and 6% x 9%. The number 
of pages varies between 10 and 14. The Book 
Club of California, San Francisco. 








NOTEWORTHY 


THE COMPOSITE ANALYSIS OF THE 
PRINTING TRADES, A Research Project of 
the National Graphic Arts Association. De- 
partment of Printing, Masonic Home and 


School, Fort Worth, Texas, 1940. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF PRINTING, 6 May — 
23 June, 1940, at the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. Catalogue. Cambridge: at The 
University Press; New York: The Macmillan 
Company. = ‘ . 
JOHN GUTENBERG, A Lecture by George 
Parker Winship. Keepsake No. 65 of The 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. The 
Lakeside Press, Chicago, 1940. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY, 1890-1940. A 
Brief History of a Printing Company. The 
Waverly Press, Baltimore. 
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CREATIVE ARTISTS, 1941. Examples of 
the work of professional illustrators. Sackett 
& Wilhelms, New York. 
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MEMORIAL TO EDWARD L. STONE, 
1864-1938. By C. Harold Lauck. Journalism 
Laboratory Press of Washington and Lee 
University. Lexington, Virginia, December, 
1940. ee a 

THE POET OF THE MONTH, 1941. New 
Directions, Norfolk, Connecticut. No. 1 — 
THE BROKEN SPAN. By William Carlos 
Williams. (Printed by Norman W. Forgue, 
Chicago.) No. 2 - SOME POEMS AND A 
DEVOTION OF JOHN DONNE. (Printed 
by D. B. Updike, Boston. ) 
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COMMON GROUND, Volume I, Number 2, 
Winter, 1941. Includes wood engravings by 
Hans Alexander Mueller and Fritz Eichen- 
berg. Printed at the Princeton University 


PUBLICATIONS 





Press. Publication office: 222 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. : : 
FESTOONS OF FANCY. By William Littell, 
Esq. Kentucky Reprints No. 1, published by 
The University of Kentucky Publications 
Committee. Typography by P. J. Conkwright. 
Printed at the Princeton University Press, 
1940. 
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SEVENTY BOOKS ABOUT BOOKMAK- 
ING. A guide to the study and appreciation 
of printing. By Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1941. 
(This volume replaces an earlier one — Fifty 
Books about Bookmaking — by the same 
author, long since out of print.) 
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THE SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROC- 
ESS. By J. I. Biegeleisen and E. J. Busenbark. 
(Second Edition.) McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1941. 
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GILL WORKSHOPS. Four associates of the 
late Eric Gill have just announced the open- 
ing at Pigotts, North Dean, High Wycombe, 
England, of the Eric Gill Workshops to real- 
ize his aim “that Pigotts should become an 
enduring home of craftsmanship.” Letter 
cutting and engraving in all materials, paint- 
ed lettering, printing, stone and wood carv- 
ing and mural painting are the announced 
activities. The sponsors appeal to Eric Gill’s 
friends and customers to support their effort 
to carry on the spirit and tradition of his 
work. 


o ° o 


COLOR TASTE. Authors have divers rea- 
sons for preferring one color or another for 
their books, but here’s a new one, reported 
in Vol. I, No. 1 of Books, Authors and Kin- 
dred Amenities, a “casual journal” published 
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by Rutgers University Press: “Lewis Leary, 
author of the forthcoming That Rascal Fre- 
neau, . . . [writes], ‘I have only one request 
to make: that the volume when completed be 
not bound in blue, because here in Florida 
we can’t keep blue books because the roaches 
like the color so. Green lasts best, red is 
fairly good, but blue — never! And I want 
to live long here with my copy proudly un- 
eaten on my shelves.’ ” 


2 o = 


WEST COAST NOTES 


Via Wilder Bentley: “It is worthy of note 
that Elinor Raas Heller, co-editor, with 
David Magee, of The Bibliography of the 
Grabhorn Press, has one of the finest (if not 
the most exhaustive) collections of Grab- 
horniana extant. She is a graduate of Mills 
College, one of the few institutions in the 
West that does not look upon printing as the 
“Cinderella of the Graphic Arts.” This collab- 
oration by a bookseller and a private collector 
is the culmination of many years of the kind 
of devotion to the work of a living printer 
that most aspirants, however worthy, seldom 
realize during their lifetime, or posthumously 
for that matter. The work of compilation 
alone took six years, for the early work of the 
Grabhorns is widely scattered, much of it 
being out of print or lost or in the hands of 
private collectors. 

“James D. Hart of the English Department 
of the University of California and compiler 
and Editor of the Oxford Companion to 
American Literature, which is soon to be 
published, is issuing rare and choice Ameri- 
cana from his hand press in Berkeley under 
the imprint of The Hart Press. Like the work 
of Jackson Burke, his is a refreshing admix- 
ture of the humorous, the naive and the so- 
phisticated in choice of subject matter and in 
typography. If Porter Garnett mightn’t like 
it, Carl P. Rollins might!” 
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The first three 1941 keepsakes for the Book 
Club of California are being done by Edwin 
Grabhorn. The series will include twelve 
folders with illustrations in color. 

The Breakfast Press, composed of Margar- 
et and Paul Landacre, Josephine and Jake 
Zeitlin, Helen and Grant Dahlstrom, Mildred 
Maxwell and Preston Tuttle, has issued a re- 
printing of an address delivered by Harold 
L. Ickes. It contains a wood engraving by 
Paul Landacre. Five hundred copies were 
printed for private distribution. 

The University of California Press, Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, issued two pamphlets 
in connection with the celebration of the 
500th anniversary of printing. One, called 
“Five Hundred Years of Fine Printing,” is a 
catalogue of the exhibit of rare books assem- 
bled for the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position during 1940. The other, “Five Hun- 
dred Years of the Printed Book,” contains a 
selection from the exhibit held at Treasure 
Island, which was shown at the University of 
California Press at Berkeley, from October 23 
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through the 30th, and at the Los Angeles 
Public Library, from November 12 through 
the 16th, 1940. Both catalogues are printed 
in a distinguished manner by the University 
of California Press. 

The Rounce and Coffin Club’s showing of 

western books sent out its call for books on 
January 10. The jury consists of Lawrence 
Clark Powell of the Library of the University 
of California at Los Angeles; Morgan A. 
Gunst of San Francisco; Phil Townsend 
Hanna, Editor of Westways, Los Angeles. 
The show will open about April 1. 
CANADA : 
Marie Tremaine, Canadian correspondent 
for Print, reports that Edmond Cloutier has 
been recently appointed King’s Printer of 
Canada, succeeding the retiring J. O. Pate- 
naude. Mr. Cloutier was formerly General 
Manager of Le Droit, a French language 
daily in Ottawa. 

“The printing press is a wonderful wea- 
pon.” Such is the thesis of a recent number 
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of Paper on Parade, trade periodical of 
Howard-Smith Paper Company of Montreal, 
described by Miss Tremaine: “Paper on 
Parade No. 53 — whose cover shows a pot- 
bellied beaver supporting the British lion’s 
shield — demonstrates “Voluntary Propagan- 
da by Canadian Printers and Advertisers.’ It 
states: “The Graphic Arts in Canada . . . can 
inspire in every Canadian a profound aware- 
ness of the peril to his own freedom. It has 
the power to make every Canadian realize 
that his own hands must in some way smash 
the foe — his own personal foe. It can draw 
out the courage and energy of men and wo- 
men to fight for themselves with such as- 
tounding violence that decency and peace 
will be brought back into the world. For the 
printing press is a wonderful weapon.’ The 
thesis is supported by illustrations of folders, 
stickers, streamers, blotters, etc., produced 
by Canadian printers and advertisers in vol- 
untary effort, as distinct from paid work. 


“Simple and effective was a series of 
broadsides sent last year by Canada Printing 
Ink Company to friends of the firm. Headed 
‘Five Hundred Years of Printing,’ each 
monthly sheet paid tribute to some branch 
of the industry for its contribution to the 
progress of printing, and the series ended 
with a tribute to printing ink, an industry 
just celebrating its diamond jubilee in Can- 
ada. 


“The Toronto Public Libraries presented 
in December an Exhibition of Printing and 
the Graphic Arts in Canada. About five hun- 
dred pictures, arranged in sequence around 
the walls with running captions demon- 
strated the development of methods of com- 
municating ideas. Paralleling the story of 
tools, materials and methods ran a series of 
about five hundred books showing steps in 
the development of communication, from 
Egyptian hieroglyphs to modern fine press- 
work. A souvenir of the exhibition, A Cana- 
dian Book of Printing, was published for 
visitors and later placed on sale by the To- 
ronto Graphic Arts Association ($1.00).” 
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FULFILLING A GREAT NEED. One of 
the best breaks for barber shop patrons this 
year is afforded by a special edition of Ameri- 
can Airlines’ calendar designed just for bar- 
ber shops. It’s printed in reverse; when hung 
on the wall behind the customer, it reflects 
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perfectly legible figures. Without the aid of 
mirrors, of course it’s a trifle baffling — but 
the hostess is all right any way you look at 
her. 


o ° ° 


COUNTRY CORRESPONDENT. The 
Countryman Press, formerly operated by 
Vrest Orton in Weston, Vermont, is newly 
moved to Guilford, Vermont, under the di- 
rection of J. B. Mussey. It will issue a bulletin 
entitled The Country Correspondent, a Hap- 
hazard Periodical to cry its wares. (Vol. I, 
No. 1, December 1940.) In March the Press 
will publish the American edition of Thomas 
Firbanks’ I Bought a Mountain, now a best- 
seller in England. 
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PLAY GUTENBERG. Wings for Words, the 
story of Johann Gutenberg and his invention 
of printing by Douglas C. McMurtrie and 
Don Farran has been made into a play by 
Peter J. Koessler. The National Graphic Arts 
Education Association obtained permission 
from Rand McNally, publishers of the book, 
to have the play set in type and distributed 
to printing schools and organizations for use 
in connection with 1941 Printing Education 
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Week held in January. The printing was done 
by the Timken Vocational High School of 
Canton, Ohio. 

SEQUEL. Something very special in hand- 
made all-rag book papers recently arrived at 
the Paper Museum of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology from Rajahmundry, 
South India. Some of the sheets bore water- 
marks in Hindi and Tamil characters; all had 
a special significance for Dr. Dard Hunter, 
Curator of the Paper Museum. Until he visit- 
ed Mahatma Gandhi in India and was, at the 
Mahatma’s request, instrumental in setting 
up aschool of papermaking in southern India, 
there were no watermarked handmade papers 
in that country. The first specimens of Dr. 
Hunter’s “missionary” work have now ar- 
rived, and the papers are reported to com- 
pare favorably with the handmade product 
of Europe. 

o ° ° 

ANIMATED SPREAD. “As attention-pro- 
voking as an uncut page,” says the Electric 


Auto-Lite Company about its new “animat- 
ed” advertisement in the current (March) 
American Magazine. It consists of a two-page 
spread (upper third of left hand page, bot- 
tom third of right) between which lies a 
vertical half-page leaf, both sides of which 
tie-in with the full pages. New, different, 
impossible to miss. 


TWO SHOWS. A permanent lithography 
exhibition, the first of its kind in this country, 
has been installed at the New York Trade 
School, 312 E. 67 St., in cooperation with the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. And... 
a traveling exhibition of lithography spec- 
imens (non-technical and varied, as is the 
permanent one) is about to go on an exten- 
sive tour of the country, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. The 
name “Living Lithography” is being used in 
both instances by permission of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association, who copyright- 
ed the title during their joint exhibition with 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance last October. 
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Evivence oF Linotype leadership in the 
Typographic Art may be seen with your 
own eyes in this publication (printed in 
Linotype Caledonia type) and in the vast 


majority of all books printed in America. 
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SIGNATURE WELCOMES PRINT. The 
current issue of the English journal Signature 
(No. 15 — the last to be published until after 
the war) in reviewing Print, says: “We wel- 
come the first number of a periodical which 
appears to aim at covering much the same 
ground as Signature. If such work cannot be 
continued in England in these stern days, it is 
some consolation to know that it can be done 
in the United States... .” 


— o — 


SWAP. A subscriber writes that he has some 
Heritage Press books he will trade for others, 
or for other fine press books. Write him c/o 
Print, Key 401. 


com 2 o 


END PAPERS. Harvard’s Department of 
Printing and Graphic Arts is planning to pub- 
lish, about May 1, the fourth in its series of 
books on the graphic arts. It will be a defini- 
tive work on end papers, by Mrs. Augustus 
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P. Loring, Jr. (Rose B. Loring), with new 
Harvard end papers designed by Rudolph 
Ruzicka and many specimens of modern 
papers. Harvard University Press will print it. 


° u& * 


PROLIFIC PRESSES. University Press pub- 
lications have steadily grown in number to 
541 titles issued by 22 presses in 1940. This 
is a good share of the 11,328 titles issued by 
publishers in the United States for this 
period. 

AD COLOPHON. The Managing Editor of 
Print wrote to the Advertising Manager of 
Harper's Magazine the other day: “The series 
of advertisements that Bethlehem Steel has 
been running each month in Harper's has 
aroused my curiosity to the questioning 
point, because of the slug line at the bottom 
of each ad, stating that “This advertisement 
was set up in 10 point Janson type.’ This is 





an interview with 


LEONARDO 


That is what you would find in AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST if the old boy were where 
we could get at him. We’d not only get 
him talking about his work, but would 
ask him all manner of questions about 
his methods of working, his materials, 
* his technics, his approach to composi- 
tion and color; in short, the interview 
would answer a hundred and one ques- 
tions we'd all like to know about his 


creative processes. 





Well, that’s just the kind of story you'll find in AMERICAN ARTIST about men and 
women in the arts who are still with us, and who are willing to take down their hair 
and tell all. America’s leading painters, printmakers, sculptors and designers are 
doing just this. They are writing articles for us, making special demonstrations and 
allowing us to show step-by-step development of their work. If you’re curious to 
know what makes genius tick and just how the wheels go round, you'd better send for 
a sample copy of this magazine written by American artists. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 330 West 42 St. New York Dept. A 
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most unusual information to present to a gen- 
eral reading public — which has no idea of 
‘set up,’ nor ‘10 point,’ nor ‘Janson,’ and only 
a vague awareness of ‘type.’ ” 

In due time came the explanation from 
Bethlehem’s Manager of Publications, John 
C. Long, via Harper's Advertising Manager, 
Waldo W. Sellew — referring to the accepted 
practice of describing type in the colophon 
of books. “When Bethlehem decided upon 
using a campaign in the ‘familiar essay’ style, 
there was a problem as to what to do about 
the signature. A standard form of signature 
seemed inconsistent with the body of the ad- 
vertisement. Also, it seemed necessary be- 
cause of the style of copy to point out that it 
was an advertisement. There again just the 
blunt word ‘advertisement’ seemed unsatis- 
factory. 

“Accordingly, we borrowed this publishing 
custom of reporting on the kind of type used 
. .. The practice has produced a wide range 
of comment and some puzzlement. Some 
have thought that we were trying to promote 
Janson as a type face. Others have thought 


that perhaps we were not in our right senses. 
When the plate of the first series was sent to 
a certain publication a diligent foreman in 
its print shop routed out the line, thinking it 
had been left in by mistake. 

“We are not sure that the idea deserves 
any orchids, or even gardenias, but it served 
a useful, practical purpose for us.” 


2 2 2 


SCRAP BOOK. All members of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts are being treated to 
scrap books, which are to contain transcripts 
of talks given at group meetings of the In- 
stitute. Additions to come in the near future 
will record the series on four processes — 
rotogravure, offset, aquatone and collotype. 
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AUSTRALIA SPEAKING. Describing book 
printing in the Antipodes, a correspondent 
writes: “The stage of the limited edition, or 
fine printing, is fair index to the stage of the 
country. William Morris never touched Aus- 
tralia, and the inclination is still toward 
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Pickering; and the stage of development is 
somewhat analogous to the U.S.A. of 1910. 
One or two printers are, however, beginning 
to show that they know that there is an art 
of the book, and it is possible that through 
war conditions the grip of the English pub- 
lisher on the Australian book market may be 
broken, and bookwork become a known 
quantity in Australian development.” 


e ° oO 


MEANS. Rochester Athenaeum and Mechan- 
ics Institute, which has a large and progress- 
ive department of printing and publishing, 
conducted an endowment campaign in De- 
cember which netted about $750,000. A 
Rochester industrialist, George H. Clark, of- 
fered to contribute two-thirds of a dollar for 
every dollar pledged by the public in the 
campaign. 

COLLEGE ART. The graphic arts received 
some attention when the College Art Asso- 
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ciation convened in annual meeting at the 
University of Chicago from January 29 to 
February 1. John Alford of the University of 
Toronto was chairman of a section devoted 
to “The Place of Practice Courses in the 
Curriculum of College Art Departments,” 
and this subject was discussed from the view- 
point of the cultural purpose, the profession- 
al purpose and the pedagogic purpose. The 
Art Institute of Chicago featured exhibitions 
of paintings, drawings and prints by Goya 
and of the first century of printmaking; Philip 
Hofer spoke on “The Prints of Goya” at a 
seminar at the Institute on Saturday after- 
noon. At the Newberry Library there was an 
exhibition of the work of the Spiral Press, 
and in the University’s Swift Hall there was 
a showing of Bible translations and printing. 
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KOKUA. Our fan mail from Hawaii last 
month was enhanced by a gift: a copy of the 
printing anniversary edition of Kokua, publi- 
cation of the Honolulu Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, presenting briefly the sto- 
ries of Gutenberg, Stephen Daye and the 
Hawaiian Bible. It is one of 250 copies de- 
signed and printed cooperatively, and illus- 
trated with color prints made from hand- 
engraved linoleum blocks with zinc etching 
for key plate. Attractively designed, pleas- 
antly illustrated, carefully printed, the bro- 
chure does much credit to the printers of 
Hawaii. 
2 ° oO 

CHRYSLER SHOW AT VIRGINIA M.F.A. 
The first complete showing of the Collection 
of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., at the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, which opened January 16 
and continued to March 4, is distinctly a 
feather in the cap of the Director, Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr. 

Although preéminently an exhibition of 
modern painting, graphic art is not wholly 
ignored. Two Picasso etchings, “Le Repos 
Frugal” and “Buste d’Homme” are first rank, 
as is the Toulouse-Lautrec lithograph, “Le 
Passagere.” Graphic interests are also served 
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by the distinguished drawings of Matisse and 
Picasso, Braque and Leger. And there is even 
attention to calligraphy in the two Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch baptismal certificates of the 
early nineteenth century, written in fraktur. 
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PRINTING PRECISION AIDS DEFENSE. 
The facilities of many printing-equipment 
manufacturers are being utilized by the 
United States Government for the production 
of armaments. Such absolute accuracy is pos- 
sible on machinery designed to produce com- 
posing and press equipment that radial mea- 
surement can be executed, according to The 
Linotype News, to the incredible fraction of 
1/1,296,000 part of the circumference. 
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PROPAGANDA. Yale University Library 
currently has on display a large collection of 
propaganda material, of all kinds, used dur- 
ing the present crisis. Posters, handbills, 
notices and pamphlets from many countries 
present a valuable idea of modern tech- 


niques of propaganda. Some of the pieces 
were obtained with great personal danger. 
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SEEING HISTORY. “Four thousand years 
of history on a single page” characterizes a 
wall chart called “Histomap,” published by 
Rand McNally & Company and designed to 
present concisely and graphically the trends 
and interrelations of all the important civili- 
zations since ‘way back when. An intelligent 


use of color and type makes answers easy 
to find. . a 
DEP’T OF CORRECTION. There was an 
error in the article, “Stamps as Maps,” in 
Print I-3. On page 18 the reference to Stamp 
No. 10 should have been inserted after the 
word “Canada” six lines down. (The stamp 
reproduced is the 1927 Confederation map 
stamp and not the Ottawa Conference issue. ) 
William A. Kittredge has pointed out that 
the Eric Gill stone shown on page 45 of the 
same issue is an original and not a cast. 
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..for the aid of refugee artists. 





CASANOVA. The Memoirs of Jacques Casanova. Complete in twelve vol- 
umes as translated into English by Arthur Machen with an Introduction by 






Arthur Symons, a new preface by the translator and twelve drawings by 
Rockwell Kent. Privately printed for subscribers. The Aventuros Edition. 
1925. 12 vols. 8vo, red cloth, stamped in gold. Limited number. This is the 
same set that sold in 1925 from $125.00 to $150.00 depending on the bind- 
ing. It is unnumbered and the binding is recent. The sheets were found 








later and bound and the net proceeds are to be used by Dr. Robert Leslie 






Only 89 sets remain, which have been put 
aside for readers of PRINT. Orders will 
be filled in order of their receipt. Please 
make checks payable to Rosert L. LEsLie, 


and mail to 130 West 46th St., New York. 
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CHECK DATES FOR LAST-MINUTE CHANGES. EXHIBITS FREE UNLESS NOTED. 


New York 


FRENCH Prints. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth Ave. & 82. To March 26: 10-5; Sun. 1-6; 
Wed. Evgs. 10-10. Showing of French prints & 
illustrated books, supplementing French Painting 
from David to Toulouse-Lautrec exhibition. Prints 
by 6 masters, from Warburg & other collections. 


Auction. Hotel Brevoort, Fifth Ave. & 8. April 
2: $2.00. Book auction dinner, American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. 

Josepuy. Book & Magazine Guild, 31 E. 27. 
March 10-29: Exhibition of work of Robert 
Josephy. 

ConFERENCE. Hotel Biltmore, Madison Ave. & 
43. March 5: 10 a.m.-10 p.m. The 1941 Confer- 
ence of the Graphic Arts, Sessions on Planning, 
Production, Advertising & Merchandising, Buy- 
ing. 7 p.m., Banquet. 

ConvenTION. Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
April 25, 26: Annual Eastern Seaboard confer- 
ence of graphic arts trade associations. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Wuatinc Prints. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. March: 9-5; Sat. 9-1. Exhibition of 
Forbes whaling prints—world’s largest collection. 


Hanover, N. H. 
Grapuic MEtHops. Dartmouth College. To March 
8: Exhibition of prints & graphic methods, spon- 
sored by Dept. of Art & Archaeology. 


Baltimore 
Exuisits. Enoch Pratt Free Library. Feb. 24- 
March 8: A.I.G.A. Book Jackets. March 10-24: 
A.LG.A. Living Lithography. 


Pittsburgh 


Reunion. Carnegie Institute of Technology. April 
18, 19: Fourth annual reunion, graduates of Car- 
negie Department of Printing. Meeting of Ad- 


visory Council on Graphic Arts Education. Lec- 
tures, group discussions, banquet. 


Washington, D. C. 
Etcuinc. Smithsonian Institution, Div. of Graph- 
ic Arts. To March 31: 9-4:30. Exhibition of etch- 
ings by Margaret Ann Gaug of Chicago. April: 
Miniature etchings by Chicago Society of Etchers. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Two SHows. Memorial Art Gallery. To March 
31: 9-5; Sun. 2-5, Engravings by Reginald Marsh, 
sponsored by Rochester Print Club. Rochester 
Public Library. March 10-22: A.I.G.A. Exhibi- 
tion of Newspaper Typography. 
Cleveland 

PARMELEE. Cleveland Museum of Art. To March 
16: 9-5; Sun. 1-6; Wed. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Free exc. 
Tue., Thurs., Fri. (25c). James Parmelee bequest 
on exhibition — group of 189 prints which in- 
clude a Diirer, a Rembrandt, 48 Pennells, Hadens, 
Zorns and 26 Whistlers. To April 6: work of 
Edmund Blampied, and a show of Mexican prints. 
April 11: 8:15 p.m. Lecture, Philip Hofer: “Grow- 
ing Importance of Printing and the Graphic Arts 
in American Life.” 


Chicago 
VisuAL REFERENCE. Art Center Chicago, 111 E. 
Pearson. Permanent. New “Visual Reference 


Room” of 100 displays featuring work of leading 
Chicago graphic artists. 


San Francisco 


Prints. Art Association Gallery. To March 9: 
Paintings and prints by Mallette Dean. 
s =J * = 

Firty Books. March itinerary of the A.I.G.A. 
1941 Fifty Books Show: March 10-22: Art Center 
School, Los Angeles, Calif., and Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural & Mechanical College Library, Stillwater, 
Okla. March 20-April 3: Society of Printers, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 





WittuaM A. Dwiccins (Cover Design) is 
known and loved for his prolific work as 
illustrator, book designer, type designer, 
playwright (puppets) and author, and for 
his lively imagination and boundless good 
humor. His studio, which he seldom leaves, 
is located in Hingham Center, Massachu- 
setts. 

Rosert L. Dornarp (The Graphic Arts) is a 
designer and printer in New York and 
Managing Editor of Print. 


Paut A. Bennett (Checks) is the genial 
slave-driving master of ceremonies of The 
Typophiles (New York), and is responsible 
for the Typophile Chap Books (see ReE- 
views, Print, Vol. I, Nos. 1 & 4). PAB is 
a first-rate cheer leader for the graphic arts 
and the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


EpmunpD Tuompson (The Personal Press) is 
“the works” at Hawthorn House, Wind- 
ham, Connecticut. Ned says: “From the 
number of people who have dropped in 
here for advice on choosing equipment for 
a hobby press, I think the woods must be 
full of them.” Hawthorn House is unique 
for the dependably high standard of its 
product and because it is self supporting. 
He is again represented in the current 
“Fifty Books of the Year,” a show which 
has included examples of his good taste 
and craftsmanship for the past ten years. 


R. J. Hotpen (drawings for The Personal 
Press), of North Sterling, Connecticut, is 
an illustrator known for his New England 
scenes. Recent fine examples of his art are 
to be found in the Limited Editions Club’s 
The Flowering of New England, printed 
by D. B. Updike at The Merrymount Piess 
in Boston. 

ARNOLD Bank (Calligraphy) not only preach- 
es, but successfully practices, calligraphy 
and lettering in New York. At one time a 
sign painter, he is currently, among other 
things, a designer of book jackets for num- 
erous publishers. 


SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN (John Taylor Arms) 
is an artistic dynamo — whether with a 
pencil, an etching needle, a lithographic 
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crayon, a camera, a class, foods and wines, 
or words. Only an Arms could do a Cham- 
berlain justice, as vice versa. For review of 
the most recent Chamberlain book see 
France Will Live Again (page 74 of this 
issue). 


ArtHuR W. HEINTZELMAN (John Taylor 


Arms Portrait) is an artist, printmaker and 
teacher whose work is represented in the 
finest collections in America and abroad. 
His character portraits are especially fam- 
ous. He is President of Friends of Con- 
temporary Prints at Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, and a member of many other 
print societies. 


Rupoipx Ruzicka (The Collotype Process) 


is a master of the graphic arts (A.I.G.A. 
Gold Medal Award), both as an illustrator 
and a type designer (Fairfield — in which 
his article is set). His delightful woodcuts 
in color are to be found in fine books of 
many printers and publishers, and in many 
a public and private collection. He is rep- 
resented in the current “Fifty Books of the 
Year” by Chester Noyes Greenough, a 
biography published by the Harvard Co- 
operative Society and printed at The 
Merrymount Press. 


STANLEY WILLIAM Hayter (Line Engrav- 


ing) teaches engraving and etching at the 
New School for Social Research in New 
York. He was the founder, in 1927, of the 
Atelier 17 school for modern technique of 
engraving and etching in Paris, and has 
had one-man shows in Paris, London and 
Brussels. As a prelude to all that, he did 
chemical research at King’s College, Lon- 
don, and from 1922-25 was an oil chemist 
in Persia. 


Joun Taytor Arms (Prints and Printmak- 


ing). See page 43. 


Reviews of books in this issue were written 


by: HELLMuT LEHMANN-HavptT of Colum- 
bia University, who recently completed 
Seventy Books about Bookmaking to re- 
place his out-of-print Fifty Books about 
Bookmaking; Epwin Dr T. BEcHTEL, a 
lawyer, print collector and author (see 
“Illustrated Books of the Sixties” in Print, 








Vol. I, No. 1); THacnerR NELson, an in- 
dustrial advertising executive in Boston, 
one of whose hobbies is color (see “Know 
Your Colors” in Print, Vol. I, No. 2); 
Marcaret B. STILLWELL of The Annmary 
Brown Memorial Library of Incunabula 
in Providence (see “The Rare Book Mar- 
ket” in Print, Vol. I, No. 3); Norman 
Kent of the faculty of Hobart and William 


Smith Colleges (see “Woodcuts and Wood 
Engravings” in Print, Vol. I, No. 2). 
MARIE TREMAINE, now on the staff of the 
Toronto Public Library, formerly studied 
with Cart P. Ro.uins, Printer to Yale 
University. AnTrHuR W. RusHMoRE de- 
signs books for Harper & Brothers. EARL 
SCHENCK Miers is Manager of the Rutgers 
University Press. 
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